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ONE LESSER JOY. 


Wuat is the dearest happiness of heaven ? 
Ah, who shall say ? 

So many wonders, and so wondrous fair, 
Await the soul who, just arrived there 
In trance of safety, sheltered and forgiven, 

Opens glad eyes to front the eternal day. 


Relief from earth’s corroding discontent, 
Relief from pain, 
The satisfaction of perplexing fears, 
Full compensation for the long, hard years ; 
Full understanding of the Lord’s intent, 
The things that were so puzzling made quite 
plain. 


And all astonished joy as to the spot, 
From further skies, 
Crowd our belovéd with white wingéd feet, 
And voices than the chiming harp more 
sweet 
Faces whose fairness we had half forgot, 
And outstretched hands, and welcome in 
their eyes — 


Heart cannot image forth the endless store 
We may but guess. 
But this one lesser joy I hold my own: 
All shall be known in heaven; at last be 


nown 

The best and worst of me; the less, the more. 

My own shall know —and shall not love me 
less, 


Oh, haunting shadowy dread which underlies 
All loving here! 
We inly shiver as we whisper low, 
“ Oh, if they knew — if they could only know, 
Could see our naked souls without disguise — 
How they would shrink from us and pale 
with fear!” 


The bitter thoughts we hold in leash within 
But do not kill ; 
The petty anger and the mean desire, 
The a which burns—a smouldering 
re— 
The slimy trail of half-unnoted sin, 
The sordid wish which daunts the nobler 
will, 


We fight each day with foes we dare not name. 
We fight, we fail! 

Noiseless the conflict and unseen of men ; 
We rise, are beaten down, and rise again, 
And all the time we smile, we move, the same, 

And even to dearest eyes draw close the veil. 


But in the blessed heaven these wars are past ; 
Disguise is o’er ! 
With new anointed vision face to face, 
We shall see all, and clasped in close em- 
brace 
Shall watch the haunting shadow flee at last, 
And know as we are known, and fear no 
more. 


Golden Hours. SusAN COOLIDGE. 





LOOKING BACK. 


Farr were the dreamful days of old, 
When, in the sleepy summer shade, 
Beneath the beeches on the wold, 
The shepherds lay, and gently played 
Music to maidens, who, afraid, 
Drew,all together rapturously, 
Their white soft hands like white leaves laid, 
In the old, dear days in Arcady. 


Men were not then as they are now, 
Haunted and terrified by creeds ; 
They sought not then unceasingly to know 
The end, that as a magnet leads ; 
Nor told with austere fingers beads, 
Nor reasoned with their grief and glee ; 
But rioted in pleasant meads, 
In the old, dear days in Arcady. 


The future may be wrong or right, — 
The present is distinctly wrong ; 
For life and love have lost delight, 
And bitter even is our song. 
And year by year, grey doubt grows strong, 
And Death is all that seems to dree ; 
Wherefore, with weary hearts we long 
For the old, dear days in Arcady. 


ENVOI. 
Glories and triumphs ne’er will cease, 
But men may sound the heavens and sea; 
One thing is lost for aye, — the peace 
Of the old, dear days in Arcady. 
Spectator, 


THE irresponsive silence of the land, 
The irresponsive soundings of the sea, 
Speak both one message of one sense to 


me :— 
Aloof, aloof, we stand aloof: so stand 
Thou too aloof bound with the flawless band 
Of inner solitude ; we bind not thee; 
But who from thy self-chain shall set thee 
free? 
What heart shall teach thy heart ? what hand 
thy hand ?— 
And I am sometimes proud and sometimes 
meek, 
And sometimes I remember days of old, 
When fellowship seemed not so far to seek, 
And all the world and I seemed much less 
cold, 
And at the rainbow’s foot lay surely gold, 
And hope felt strong, and life itself not weak. 
CHRISTINA ROssETTI, 


SONG. 


WHEN fields were green and skies were clear, 
And bluebells paved the woods of spring, 
I weighed the world against her tear, 
And found her tear the dearer thing. 
But while I followed gain and fame, 
And in the great world played my part, 
I changed ; but she remained the same, 
And now I think it broke her heart. 
W. WILKINS, 
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THE PONTIFICATE OF LEO XIII. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
THE PONTIFICATE OF LEO XIIL* 


It has been said that there is no nobler 
spectacle than that of a good man strug- 
gling with adversity. If this be so, Leo 
XIII. has assuredly presented such a 
spectacle to the world during the entire 
period of his pontificate up to the present 
time ; for there can, we think, be no doubt 
that he is a good man, highly consci- 
entious, and most anxious to do his duty 
to the best of his lights and powers in the 
difficult position to which he has been 
called. The success which had attended 
his career as a legate and diplomatist had, 
in accordance with the almost invariable 
practice of the. Apostolic court, ensured 
his promotion to the purple. But it was 
notorious that Gioachino Pecci was not a 
man after the heart of Pius IX.; that 
Cardinal Antonelli, the secretary of state, 
disliked him; and that his archbishopric 
of Perugia was in fact an honorable exile 
from Rome, its Apostolic court, and its 
intrigues. After having represented 
Gregory XVI. for three years at the court 
of Brussels, to the entire satisfaction of 
King Leopold I., who always entertained 
a high respect and kindly remembrance 
of him, he was appointed to the see of 
Perugia in 1846. He continued for thirty- 
two years to administer that important 
diocese in a manner which secured the 
esteem and affection of a population not 
much prone to respect their ecclesiastical 
rulers. 

But in Rome Cardinal Pecci was never, 
or but rarely, seen, and very little known 
or heard of. A few months, however, 
before the death of Pius, Cardinal Pecci 
(his old enemy Antonelli having disap- 
peared from the scene) was appointed to 
the high office of camerlengo of the 
Church. Then he came to Rome; and 
his tall, spare figure and homely, though 
kindly, features were seen in Roman 
drawing-rooms with a frequency unusual 
with his brethren of the Sacred College 
in these latter days. It may perhaps be 
thought that his conduct in this respect 


* 1. La Nuova Italia ed i Vecchi Zelanti. Del 
Sac. C. M. Curct. Firenze: 1881. 

2. La Gerarchia Cattolica per [anno 1881. 
1881. 


Rome: 
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even then indicated an opinion adverse 
to the policy of seclusion which had been 
adopted by Pius 1X. and his cardinals. 
Gradually more and more during those 
last months of the life of Pius, when it 
had become clear that the end of the un- 
exampled pontificate of thirty-one years 
was at length at hand, the name of Cardi- 
nal Pecci began to be heard in specula- 
tions as to the probable successor of the 
dying pontiff; and when the cardinals 
went into conclave on February 18, 1878, 
it was pretty evident that, both in eccle- 
siastical and outer lay circles, he was, if 
the phrase may be permitted us, the 
favorite. It had been very generally ex- 
pected that the conclave would be a long 
one: the task it had toaccomplish seemed 
so difficult. What man could be found to 
accept the inheritance of Pius IX.? In 
the eyes of that pontiff’s admirers the 
awful weight of it was, by his unparallelled 
virtues and sanctity, rendered too great 
for any lesser man to bear; while, in the 
estimation of all the rest of the world, 
that inheritance had been loaded with 
increased difficulties by the imprudence, 
impolicy, and vanity of the late pope. It 
was also thought; not perhaps very rea- 
sonably, that the work of the conclave 
was likely to be protracted because the 
sixty-one men who entered it were not 

ided by the old, well-known party organ- 
Eesion which had shaped the operations 
of former conclaves. The nature of the 
personal considerations which chiefly de- 
termined the struggles between the “ crea- 
tures” of successive popes in these 
assemblies is well known, despite the 
secrecy in which it has been sought to 
envelop them. But in this latest con- 
clave all the members of the Sacred Col- 
lege, save two,* were the “creatures ” of 
Pius 1X. This was the natural, but un- 
precedented, result of a pontificate which 
had lasted for thirty-one years. It had 
been, moreover, a pontificate which, what- 
ever might be its other faults, was wholly 
unstained by nepotism. If there were a 


* Schwarzenberg and Amat, created by Gregory 
XVI. Neither of them had much influence in the con- 
clave — the former, because he was a foreigner scarcely 
known at Rome; the latter, because his last sands were 
even thenrunning. He died about a month later. 











party in the conclave that could be called 
in any special sense the party of the late 
pope, it was composed of those who 
thought that his policy should still con- 
tinue to govern the course of the Church. 

The old interference, too, of foreign 
powers, with their vefos and intrigues, 
was, for the first time during many gener- 
ations, entirely absent. There had been 
much talk, for some time before the death 
of Pius, of the possibility of such inter- 
ference with the independence of the 
conclave, and especially as to pressure to 
be feared from the Italian government. 
Those who had any real knowledge of the 
policy of that government were, however, 
well aware that such fears, or affected 
fears, were absolutely vain. Nor did it 
seem probable, under the conditions in 
which Europe then found herself, that 
any foreign government would use its old 
guasi right of veto.* The result justified 
this view. The conclave was left, without 
party organization, without guidance, and 
without external influence of any kind, to 
choose its pontiff in accordance with its 
own inspirations. 

There was, indeed, one question of a 
preliminary sort which is known to have 
divided the cardinals, and to a certain 
degree to have formed two parties in the 
conclave — the question, namely, whether 
the conclave should be held in Rome at 
all. In spite of some opposition, the de- 
cision to hold the conclave in Rome was 
taken, and, contrary to the general expec- 
tation, the election was a very short one. 
The cardinals met on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 18, according to the provision of 


* It may perhaps be worth while to mention here 
that the very generally received notion that the great 
Catholic powers have, or had, a right to exercise a veto 
on the election of the conclave, is an entirely erroneous 
one. A vetoonaconsummated election was never exer- 
cised, nor was any pretension to exercise it ever claimed. 
The practice was for the cardinal entrusted with the 
veto of any State to station himself at the door of the 
chapel, as the electors passed into it for the election, 
and there to communicate to each cardinal, as he en- 
tered, the fact that the power he represented would find 
the election of his Eminence A. B. objectionable. But 
it was a matter of courtesy, not of right; and several 
cases of an election made, and carried into effect, in 
the teeth of such a veto might be cited. Curiously 
enough, however, one Catholic power had, and has, the 
right of veto, granted to it by special bull — Portugal, 
the only one which has never exercised it. 
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the canon which prescribes that a period 
of ten days shall elapse between the death 
of a pontiff and the commencement of the 
conclave which is to elect his successor; 
and, at a quarter past one on the after- 
noon of the twentieth, the announcement 
was made from the balcony of St. Peter’s 
in the ancient form: “ Annuntio vobis 
gaudium magnum. Habemus Pontificem 
eminentissimum et reverendissimum Do- 
minum Joachim Pecci, qui sibi nomen 
imposuit Leo XIII.” .The important 
words were uttered in the quavering 
voice of Cardinal Caterini, who, despite 
the feebleness of extreme age, insisted 
on exercising this privilege of his posi- 
tion as senior deacon of the Sacred Col- 
lege. 

Three scrutinies only had been needed 
to arrive at the election: one on the 
morning after the entry into conclave, one 
on the evening of the same day, and one 
on the morning of the twentieth. At the 
first scrutiny the number of votes for 
Cardinal Pecci was not large; but it in- 
cluded a very great proportion of the 
foreign cardinals, of whom there were 
twenty out of the sixty-one in conclave. 
It may in fact be said that the election of 
Leo XIII. was due to the foreign vote. 
Both as a man of extensive culture and 
especially as a diplomatist, he was better 
known north of the Alps than in Rome. 
His long and retired residence in Perugia 
had made him a stranger in the capital. 
But there existed neither any strong de- 
sire to elect any other, nor any reason for 
not electing him; and this striking testi- 
mony of the foreign cardinals that by the 
Church at large he was deemed a fitting 
man, and would be well received, pro- 
duced a strong effect. At the afternoon 
scrutiny on the nineteenth there were 
thirty-five votes in his favor, and at the 
first scrutiny on the twentieth he was 
elected by a majority of forty-four. 

The completion of the election took the 
city by surprise. Twice on the nine- 
teenth, in the morning and the evening, 
the traditional s/umata (the smoke arising 
from the burning of the voting-papers, 
which are thus destroyed after each un- 
successful scrutiny) had declared to the 





anxious watchers on the piazza of St. 
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Peter’s that no election was made: and 
on the morning of the twentieth the s/x- 
mata was again seen, which told the world 
that the third scrutiny had been equally 
unsuccessful. But this third burning of 
the papers seems to have beena mistake ; 
perhaps the lapse of thirty-one years had 
sufficed to cause some unimportant points 
of the traditional routine to be forgotten. 
The circumstances attending the conclave 
which elected Leo XIII. were, as has 
been seen, very special in many respects ; 
and of the election itself it may be said 
with much confidence that it was the 
purest and the most truly canonical which 
the Church has known for many genera- 
tions. 

Such was the vote which, after only 
three scrutinies, elected Joachim Pecci to 
be the new pontiff. Of course there were 
the usual zo/o episcopari stories as to pro- 
fessions of unwillingness, which, if made, 
were probably more than ordinarily sin- 
cere at the time; and most assuredly 
every day and almost every bour that has 
passed from that moment to this, has 
shown such reluctance to have been but 
too well founded. The sincerity which 
springs from conviction may be said to be 
the first requisite for the man to be placed 
in St. Peter’s seat. But itis very evident 
that firmness and resolution were not less 
indispensably necessary for carrying out 
his task. The Church needed a ruler not 
only justum, but above all fenacem pro- 
positi, It was abundantly evident that he 
would be assailed in his task of steering 
by efforts of all sorts, and proceeding 
from all sides, to seize the helm, or at 
least to bias, and even to force, the hand 
that held it. Has the Church found in 
Leo XIII. the man so sorely needed in 
her time of trouble—the man ¢enacem 
propositi ? 

In the various positions in which he 
had been placed, Cardinal Pecci had not 
shown himself to be aweak man. He left 
Perugia with the reputation of an ener- 
getic and vigorous administrator; and a 
perfectly authentic story is related of his 
conduct as delegate of Benevento, which 
assuredly does not represent him as want- 
ing in force of character or determina- 
tion. Benevento, although it formed a 





part of what were then the States of the 
Church, is wholly enclosed within the 
territory of Naples. Thus cut off from the 
central authority, situated among the 
Apennines, and remote from any of the 
great lines of communication, the little 
province formed the headquarters of the 
brigands who infested the neighboring 
Roman and Neapolitan territory. The 
ease with which malefactors could slip 
across the frontier, as well as the lawless 
habits and propensities of the feudal no- 
bles of the country, rendered the task of 
governing it an extremely difficult one. 
The owners of the castles among the hills 
found it easier and more profitable to live 
on good terms with the brigands than to 
side with the pontifical authority against 
them. They audaciously claimed for their 
fortresses immunity from the authority of 
the magistrates, and afforded to the bri- 
gands an inviolable asylum; and these 
lawless feudal nobles were supported by 
very powerful friends at Rome. The new 
delegate began by obtaining from Greg- 
ory XVI. a very capable man as head of 
the civil force in the province. He then 
procured from Naples orders to the Nea- 
politan police authorities on the frontier 
to support him to the utmost of their 
power. Thus prepared, he sent a force of 
gendarmes to one of the hill castles, in 
which several brigands were known to 
have taken refuge, seized them, and safely 
lodged them in prison. The owner of the 
residence thus violated was one of the 
most powerful men in the province; and 
on the morrow he visited the delegate in 
the city of Benevento, and with extreme 
anger intimated that he was on his way 
to Rome, whence he should soon return 
with an order for Monsignor Pecci’s re- 
call. “That you can do, Signor Mar- 
chese,” said Pecci quietly, “ but you must 
put off your journey for three months, 
since I am going to put you in prison for 
that period, during which I shall give you 
only bread and water.’’ And he was, to 
the letter, as good as his word. He was 
thanked by Gregory XVI., he was invited 
to Naples to receive the expression of 
King Ferdinand’s approbation, and Bene- 
vento was for the time cleared of bri- 
gands. Assuredly this anecdote is not 
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told of a weak or irresolute governor. 
But the spectacle of a man victoriously 
master of an inferior position, yet unfitted 
for superior command, is not uncommon. 
Years, if they ripen and perfect the reflec- 
tive faculties, are apt to impair resolution 
and the strength of will necessary for suc- 
cessful supremacy. Moreover, it is to be 
observed that, in the case of the brigands 
at Benevento, there was no conflict of 
conscience; the line of duty was clear and 
plain. 

The first public act of the new pontiff 
was an ominous one. Leo XIII., in ac- 
cordance with immemorial custom, was 
about to proceed to the balcony on the 
outside of the west front of St. Peter’s, 
there to give the traditional benediction 
urbi et orbi, when those about him hur- 
riedly assured him that this could not be 
done; that all those forms were now in 
abeyance; and that the blessing could 
only be given from the interior balcony 
looking into the church. And Leo XIII. 
yielded ! To those not well acquainted 
with Roman matters, and with the pecul- 
iar position which the Church had chosen 
to occupy since the entry of the Italian 
troops at Porta Pia in 1870, it may seem 
a very small matter whether the pope 
gave his benediction from the outside or 
the inside of the church. It was not so. 
It was a most important and pregnant 
moment, and a great opportunity was 
lost. 

All the world knows the story of the 
imprisonment of Pius IX., the absurdity 
of the fiction, and the profitable uses it 
had subserved. It secured from sympa- 
thizing devotees in all parts of the world 
the contribution of many millions of 
francs to the pontifical treasury. But it 
did not excite that indignant uprising of 
political Europe against the acts of the 
Italian government which Pius IX. and, 
his cardinals had hoped it would provoke. 
On the other hand, it involved a series of 
evils and embarrassments from which the 
Church and the pontiff are to the present 
moment suffering. What was to be the 
end of this imprisonment? Was it to be 
eternal? But if the pope,in the unim- 
peded exercise of his free will, were to 
come out from the Vatican to-morrow, it 
would become too clear that he might 
have done so yesterday, or at any other 
time since the “imprisonment” com- 
menced. The whole story would be too 
manifestly declared urdi et orbi to have 
been from the first a fiction. A policy of 
abstention and self-effacement can rarely 
be successful. Pius 1X. eclipsed himself, 





imagining that the world would be star- 
tled and terrified at the darkness which 
would ensue. But the busy world scarcely 
perceived it. It was a coup mangué. 
And now how was this self-inflicted im- 
prisonment to be brought to an end? 

It has been mentioned that when Car- 
dinal Pecci came to Rome as camerlengo 
of the Church, a few months before the 
death of Pius 1X., he mixed in the society 
of the capital more freely than had been 
usual with his brethren of the Sacred 
College during the eclipse of the Church. 
For though their Eminences did not think 
it necessary to imitate the absolute seclu- 
sion of their pontiff, they deemed it dec- 
orous and desirable so far to “look like 
the time” as to renounce the outward 
magnificence and the festive gatherings, 
which in other days made so conspicuous 
a feature of Roman society. There were 
no more illuminations of palace facades 
and brilliant assemblies on receiving the 
hat. No more red coaches splendid in 
their old-fashioned grotesqueness, with 
gilded wheels, and silver-mounted harness 
and leng-tailed black horses, were seen in 
the streets of Rome. It was thought 
that these self-denying ordinances would 
go far towards teaching the Romans to 
regret all that they had lost when they gave 
their allegiance to the usurper. It was 
thought that foreigners would miss the 
quaint spectacles, and grandeurs, and 
ceremonials, which had helped to make 
Rome unlike any other city in the world, 
and had constituted no inconsiderable 
portion of the interest that had attracted 
them thither in such numbers. It was 
hoped that many of them would cease to 
come, and that thus all the considerable 
population which in Rome lives on the 
foreigner would find that the new times 
were bad, and be led to regret the good 
times which were gone. It was a miscal- 
culation. Fresh interests grew up to 
supply the place of those which had dis- 
appeared. The foreigners grumbled a 
little that grand Church ceremonies were 
no longer performed for their amusement. 
But they remembered that Rome had 
still her skies, and came to bask under 
them as before. And their Eminences, 
rarely seen, were in a fair way to be well- 
nigh forgotten. 

But how was the situation to be 
changed? The first communication of the 
new pontiff with the people of Rome was 
an admirable opportunity for breaking the 
ice. And if Leo XIII. had but shown 
strength of will enough to put aside the 
presumptuous opposition of those who 
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thwarted his purpose, and had come out 
to the balcony overlooking the piazza, 
where some thousands were awaiting his 
appearance, and there given his blessing 
urbi et orbi, he would unquestionably have 
been perfectly well received. It would 
have been understood and accepted, that 
the imprisonment of the pontiff was not 
to be supposed to apply to the new occu- 
pant of St. Peter’s throne, and that with 
the new man a new order of things was 
to be inaugurated. But it was not to be. 
The pope docilely allowed himself to be 
imprisoned anew, and the opportunity — 
never to be followed by one equally favor- 
able — was lost. 

The beginning of the new pontificate 
was marked by another important step 
taken by the pontiff, not equally public, 
but at least equally unfortunate in its re- 
sults. The body of cardinals —the Sa- 
cred College, as it is called — is in theory 
the council of the pope. He addresses 
them always as “brethren;” and the 
original intention of the Church was that 
he should govern by means of their co- 
operation and with the assistance of their 
advice. But for many generations papal 
practice has varied very widely from this 
theory. Each pope had his secretary of 
state, who was a member of the Sacred 
College. But the cardinals, one or more, 
whom they called to council, were men 
already well known to be of their own 
way of thinking, and were for the most 
part used by the pontiffs merely for the 
labors of administration, rarely for the 
purpose of guiding —certainly never of 
checking —the course of their masters’ 
autocratic will. To give, or to restore, to 
the entire College of Cardinals the real 
functions of a consultative body, is a very 
different thing. But this is what Leo 
XIII., in the newness of his zeal to be a 
model pope, and to carry out the inten- 
tions of the fathers of the Church, de- 
termined todo. Calling together the car- 
dinals, or the most influential of them, he 
reminded them of the functions which the 
Church intended them to discharge, inti- 
mated his purpose of conforming his 
practice to the true and ancient theory, 
and expressed a hope that they would 
perform their part of the arduous task by 
giving him their best advice and assist- 
ance. A more purely well-intentioned and 
conscientious act no ruler ever performed. 
But it was hardly a wise or prudent one. 
Leo XIII. must have been already well 
aware that his own view and appreciation 
of the present times must lead him on 
many occasions to pursue a path diverg 
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ing from that of his predecessor. But 
the body of men whom he proposed to 
call to council were all the creatures of 
that predecessor, and all more or less 
absolutely oe to approbation of his 
policy, and disposed to resist any de- 
parture from it. 

The step which Leo XIII. then took 
has been fruitful of evil to the Church, 
and of increasing troubles to himself, 
from that day to this. And it is within 
our knowledge that he soon began, and 
has never ceased, bitterly to repent it. 
At — attempt to depart from the pol- 
icy of Pius 1X., according to his own 
conviction as to the best interests of the 
Church, he found himself encountered by 
an opposition too strong for him to over- 
come. From the very earliest days of 
his pontificate, Leo the Thirteenth’s con- 
science compelled him to act in a manner 
which aroused discontent and hostility 
among those immediately surrounding 
him. The new pope found the internal 
economy and administration of the Vati- 
can and Apostolic court overrun with 
abuses of every description. These dis- 
orders had established themselves during 
the easy-going reign of an aged pontiff, 
whose character had no quality which 
rendered an abuse, as such, obnoxious to 
him, and whose coffers were so readily 
filled, that neither he nor his administra- 
tors felt themselves obliged to take heed 
to petty dilapidations. But the present 
financial position of the Apostolic court, 
even if no motive of a higher order had 
counselled the step, made it absolutely 
necessary that all these abuses should be 
extirpated; and Leo XIII., to whom not 
only was an abuse detestable in itself, but 
who very soon found that one of the diffi- 
cult problems facing him was that of, in 
vulgar phrase, making both ends meet, 
came toa very speedy resolution that all 
these evils should be remedied, and all 
these abuses abolished. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that from that day 
some of his bitterest enemies were to be 
found in his own household. Once be- 
fore Rome had known a financial reformer 
in St. Peter’s chair, a frugal Fleming 
whose idea was that every man should be 
made to do his duty, and receive no more 
than his fair pay for doing it. He was 
called Adrian VI. Kome was dismayed, 
disgusted, and indignant at the phenome- 
non. The Eternal City declared herself 
to be absolutely ruined, and so effectually 
exerted herself, with the concordant ac- 
tion of all classes, to break his heart, that 
she succeeded in getting rid of him in 
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something overatwelvemonth. But these 
were the smaller pin-pricks that have 
contributed to make the triple tiara truly 
a crown of thorns for Leo XIII. The 
Opposition respecting more serious mat- 
ters, his struggle against which has con- 
stituted the main story of his pontificate 
up to the present time, forms the histori- 
cal interest of his reign. 

The general line of policy adopted by 
Pius IX. after the entry of the Italian 
troops into Rome, and the absorption of 
his dominions by the kingdom of Italy, is 
sufficiently ee | known. It has been 
summed up in the famous phrase which 
has become historical: “ Non possumus.” 
That this was synonymous with “ Non 
volumus,” need not prevent us from ap- 
preciating the conscientious scruples 
which dictated it. These scruples repre- 
sented to the papal mind all that was 
demanded of the pontiff as an absolute 
impossibility. Pius IX. answered to all 
attempts at negotiation “ Non possumus ;” 
and he never varied in his reply. He 
never would abate, modify, or cease to 
urge, his claim to the sovereignty of the 
states of which he had been king as well 
as pope. He protested by actual per- 
sonal imprisonment, voluntarily inflicted, 
against the moral imprisonment, which 
he declared impeded the free exercise of 
his spiritual duties and rights. And he 
enjoined on all good Catholics and faith- 
ful sons of the Church absolute abstention 
from any act which could be construed 
into even a tacit admission that the king 
of Italy was king of Rome or of any part 
of the pontifical dominions. Hence sprang 
necessarily the celebrated formula “ Né 
eletti, né elettori”” — we will have nothing 
todo with your voting and your elections ; 
we will neither give votes to any man, 
nor be elected by any man. Absolute iso- 
lation from all contact with what, in the 
language of the Vatican and its adher- 
ents, was called “ the /ega/ Italy,” was to 
be the profession and practice of all good 
Catholics. 

This was the policy to which Pius IX. 
and the Church dignitaries of all ranks, 
who echoed his voice with obedient una- 
nimity, adhered consistently and inflexibl 
to the last. Ng doubt there were individ. 
uals even in the Sacred College who had 
grave doubts of the prudence of this pol- 
icy and serious misgivings as to its fitness 
to serve the interests of the Church at 
that conjuncture. But, whether such 
doubters were few or many, no voice was 
heard to question the wisdom of the acta, 
or to oppose the will of one of the most 





autocratic of pontiffs. Of all the virtues 
prudence is probably the one most assid- 
uously cultivated in the Sacred College. 
Cardinals rarely have much knowledge of 
the innermost heaves and minds of their 
brethren in the purple. And, for aught 
that appeared on the surface, it might 
have been supposed, at the death of Pius 
1X., that his policy was approved by every 
individual belonging to the ruling classes 
of the Church. 

One man there was, however, in no wise 
included in those classes, who, having 
very strong convictions upon the subjects 
in question, cast prudence to the winds, 
and raised his voice in vehement protest ; 
and the voice was one which could not 
fail forcibly to arrest the attention of 
those whom it addressed. Father Curci 
was a member of the Company of Jesus. 
The Jesuits were, speaking generally, the 
most violent and thoroughgoing of all the 
supporters of Pius IX. in his claims, his 
purposes, and his policy. Yet it was 
from the ranks of the venerable company 
that issued this solitary voice arraigning 
the wisdom of the line of conduct marked 
out for the Church by its rulers. Father 
Curci was an eminent member of the 
order, and one of whom it had good rea- 
son to be proud. He was known as a 
man deeply versed in theological learning, 
especially great in exegesis, and as a 
preacher of rare eloquence. He had given 
at Florence a series of exegetical lectures 
on the books of the New Testament, and 
received much praise for them. But on 
publishing these lectures in four large 
volumes, he inserted a preface (published 
also separately as a pamphlet), the effect 
of which within the ecclesiastical pale was 
as the sudden and clanging blast of a 
trumpet breaking a drowsy silence. This 
was towards the end of 1874. 

This very remarkable pamphlet, con- 
sisting of fifty-six closely printed octavo 
pages, was sold for half a franc, and was 
therefore evidently intended for extensive 
circulation. It is in truth more than re- 
markable : indeed, considering the posi- 
tion of the author, a most extraordinary 
manifestation of opinion, highly curious 
in many respects: curious from the strik- 
ing difference between the mode in which 
the author’s mind evidently works and 
that to which the reading world is accus- 
tomed by modern thinkers; curious from 
the strictly ecclesiastical style of the writ- 
ing, looked at merely as literary composi- 
tion; and above all curious as the study 
of a very original, powerful, and conscien- 
tious mind, subjected to all the influences, 
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all the pressure, all the education of a 
Jesuit priest. The fifty-six pages of the 
pamphlet would be well worth a close and 
detailed examination, not only for the 
above reasons, but on account of the sen- 
sation caused by the publication, and the 
results which ensued from it. But much 
more recently, in June, 1881, the author 
published a volume, entitled “Za Muova 
Ltalia cdi Vecchi Zelanti,” in which the 
opinions expressed in the former work 
are set forth at greater length and illus- 
trated with new arguments and a wider 
survey of the entire question. The 
learned author’s manner is in this latter 
work more uncompromising and aggres- 
sive; but the conclusions at which he 
arrives, and the opinions as to the future 
line of policy which it behoves the Church 
to adopt, are substantially the same. We 
shall return presently to some further con- 
sideration of this volume, but for the mo- 
ment it will suffice to state succinctly 
what are the views which Father Curci 
holds and urges on the Church. 

Father Curci, then, holds that the tem- 
poral power was given by Divine Provi- 
dence to the Church for the benefit of 
humanity; and that it has been taken 
away by Providence in its inscrutable 
wisdom, partly as a chastisement to the 
Church for having abused the gift, and 
partly as a punishment to the world for 
falling away from religious faith. He 
further holds, that all the supposed prom- 
ises to be found in the sacred writings as 
to the everlasting permanence of the 
power of the Church, on which churchmen 
are wont to rely, are altogether misunder- 
stood and misapplied. It is against the 
everlasting spiritual truths of Christianity 
that the gates of hell shall not prevail, and 
not against ecclesiastical dignities and 
temporalities, respecting which no prom- 
ise is to be found. Further, there is, 
humanly speaking, no probability that the 
temporal power which the Church has lost 
will be restored to her within any limit of 
time to which we can look forward. Con- 
sequently all those efforts on which the 
Church is at present spending her 
strength are misdirected and thrown 
away. The aim to which the Church 
should bend all her efforts and all her 
energies is the re-establishment of the 
“ Christian conscience.” The earlier in- 
fluences of the Church had produced in 
nations, as well as individuals, a Christian 
conscience, which has now (at least na- 
tionally) altogether perished, by the fault, 
as Father Curci strongly and courage- 
ously insists, of the Church herself. 
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Here he brings a terrible and unan- 
swerable indictment against the Church 
—at all events as she exists in Italy. 
He reminds his readers that those men 
who are now leading the nation in the 
paths of “the revolution’? — which 
phrase, in ecclesiastical mouths, implies 
infidelity, atheism, and rebellion against 
all legitimate authority — were the pupils 
of Church teachers; that the generation 
which has thus gone astray was shaped 
and fashioned by the Church, when she 
had the sole shaping and fashioning pow- 
er in her own hands. He points out at 
great length how the true faith of Christ 
has become obsolete and dead in the 
hands of the Italian Church ; how trivial 
and superstitious observances and prac- 
tices — the newer the more fashionable — 
have usurped the place of the religion 
taught by the Apostles; and how the 
clergy are too frivolous, too — and, 
above all, too ignorant, to preach the real 
truths of the Gospel; and he insists that 
the remedy for these evils can only be 
found by putting into operation the same 
means which first established and diffused 
Christianity. This, therefore, should be 
the aim and scope of the efforts of the 
Church. Should it be in the designs of 
Providence to restore the Church to the 
temporal position she has lost, such resto- 
ration will assuredly come to pass in 
God’s good time, without the febrile and 
ineffectual struggle which now so injuri- 
ously absorbs the energy and the thoughts 
of the papacy. What the Church has to 
do is to address herself fotis viribus to 
the extension of her purely spiritual in- 
fluence, not only as fone 4 individuals, 
but as regards nations; and with this 
view it is supremely necessary that she 
should cease to withdraw herself from all 
that constitutes national life; that she 
should take her part in the political ex- 
istence of the nation; that she should go 
to the public hustings, and make her 
presence there a means of stemming, so 
far as may be, the tide of revolution. 

This is the doctrine of Father Curci, 
who was a Jesuit when his first pamphlet 
was published, though he was soon after- 
wards expelled from the Company of 
Jesus. Of course every effort was made 
to induce him to withdraw, recant, or 
modify it, and, failing success in those 
efforts, to cause it to be believed that he 
had done so. It is needless now to oc- 
cupy space with a detailed account of the 
persecution to which he was subjected 
during the short remainder of Pius 1X.’s 
life. It was quite a matter of course that 
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such a work as Father Curci had put 
forth should call down upon its author 
manifestations of the severe displeasure 
of the ruling powers of the Church. But 
with the beginning of the new pontificate 
a very marked change took place in the 
position of the ex-Jesuit. In a word, it 
was made evident in many ways that if a 
large majority of the Sacred College and 
of the fathers of the Company to which 
he had recently himself belonged, were as 
fiercely hostile as ever to Father Curci’s 
opinions, such were not the sentiments of 
the supreme head of the Church. The 
pope’s elder brother, Giuseppe Pecci, who 
had been at one time a member of the 
Company of Jesus, but had quitted it from 
some diversity of opinion on points of 
theological erudition, was an old friend of 
Curci. He was made a cardinal, and, as 
librarian of the Vatican, had apartments 
assigned to him in the Apostolic palace. 
Father Curci, driven forth from among 
the Jesuits, had wished to find refuge and 
retirement in the Basilian monastery at 
Grotta Ferrata. But the superior of that 
establishment refused to receive him. 
Thereupon Cardinal Pecci offered him 
hospitality in his own apartment in the 
Vatican, which was accepted. Now it is 
not to be supposed that such a step as 
this could have been taken without the, 
at least tacit, approbation of the Holy 
Father. But besides this it is a fact that 
Curci had several long interviews with 
the pope during his stay in the Vatican. 
This was very strenuously denied at the 
time, but we are able to assert positively 
that such was the case. Moreover, it 
may be mentioned that when shortly 
afterwards Father Curci published his 
new translation of the Gospels, prefixing 
to it another preface, which was in fact 
little else than an amplification of the 
doctrines enforced in the preface of his 
former work, Leo XIII. purchased many 
copies of the work, which he gave as 
presents to a variety of ecclesiastical 
seminaries. It so happens, however, that 
we are able to add to the above strong 
grounds of inference the direct testimony 
and categorical statement of Father Curci 
himself. In the last week of 1880 an En- 
glish resident in Rome had a long and 
very remarkable conversation with the 
celebrated ex-Jesuit. He recapitulated 
the heads of the profession of faith, which 
have been summed up above. He in- 
sisted much on the absolute necessity of 
a reconciliation with constitutional Italy. 
This, he considered, could only be ren- 
dered possible by a frank recognition on 





the pope’s part of the sovereignty of the 
king of Italy, and of his own duty, as a 
Christian and a priest, to submit himself 
to the ruler appointed by God. On some 
doubt being expressed as to the practica- 
bility of such a course in the position in 
which the Holy Father is placed, Father 
Curci replied textually, and with exceed- 
ing emphasis, “ The pope thinks on this 
subjectas I do/” Of course, in making 
such a statement, the ex-Jesuit could only 
give his own opinion as to the sentiments 
of the Holy Father. But it is certain that 
avery large part of the conduct of Leo 
XIII. during the three years of his pon- 
tificate would seem to confirm the accu- 
racy of Father Curci’s impression. It is 
certain also that he has enjoyed special 
and frequent opportunities of ascertaining 
the pope’s real sentiments. When Father 
Curci asserts that he believes the pope to 
agree with him on such or such a point, 
there are few men in Italy who will for an 
instant doubt that he does so believe. 

The ideas of Pius 1X. upon the same 
subjects are more notorious than those of 
his successor, and they have also been 
briefly stated in the foregoing pages. 
Let it further be remembered that the 
entire College of Cardinals (save two) had, 
in the course of a pontificate of thirty- 
one years, been filled with the “crea- 
tures” of the late pope; and that his 
successor had committed the well-inten- 
tioned imprudence of commencing his 
career by informing the Sacred College 
so composed that he purposed ruling the 
church with, by, and through them. Bear- 
ing these facts in mind, the reader will 
have a sufficiently clear idea of the oppo- 
sition with which Leo XIII. has had to 
contend at every step in his path. 

It is evident that an opposition so con- 
stituted must become weakened with ev- 
ery year of a pope’s life, and his power 
of controlling it proportionately increased. 
Cardinals are almost always old men, and 
promotion in the Sacred College is accord- 
ingly rapid. Up to the end of January, 
1881, fifteen cardinals have died during 
the pontificate of Leo XIII. One of 
them, however, Monsignor Pic, Bishop of 
Poitiers, was a creation of the present 
pope. The College, therefore, as it ex- 
isted at the death of Pius, has since that 
time lost fourteen of its members. Four- 
teen also have up to the present time 
been created by the reigning pope; and 
itis to be presumed that these fourteen 
new cardinals are men likely to support 
the policy of the pontiff who created 


‘them; though it has to be borne in mind 
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that a pope cannot in every case create 
just those men whom he might wish to 
promote, to the neglect of all those whom 
he less cordially approves. Certain high 
dignities and charges at the Apostolic 
court, as well as certain periods of diplo- 
matic service as nuncio, are held to enti- 
tle their bearers to the purple. Use and 
precedent are extremely powerful at the 
Vatican, and it is very difficult for even a 
pope todisregard them. To these causes 
tending to limit the free choice of the 
Holy Father, may be added the very fre- 
quent claims and pressure put upon the 
Vatican by foreign powers as regards the 
foreign cardinals. And, lastly, those 
cases may be taken into consideration, in 
which the hat is given simply and purely 
as a recognition of high personal merit, 
without any political consideration what- 
ever. Such, for instance, was the crea- 
tion of Cardinal Newman, whose eleva- 
tion, for obvious reasons, contributed 
nothing towards strengthening the hands 
of Leo XIII, 

The entire number of the present Col- 
lege is sixty-three. Of these, thirty-six 
are Italians, and twenty-seven belong to 
other nationalities. There are seven Aus- 
trian cardinals, six French, five Spanish, 


three English, two German, one Portu- 
guese, one Belgian, one of the United 


States, and one Armenian. Among the 
various reforms in the interior adminis- 
tration of the Apostolic court, projected 
or effected by Leo XIII., one (and not 
the least important) consists in an intima- 
tion which he has caused to be conveyed 
to the high dignitaries of the Church — 
that those charges connected with the 
court and the diplomatic service, which 
have heretofore been looked upon as giv- 
ing a title to the purple, must for the 
future be considered as conferring no 
such necessary claim. It will be readily 
understood that the announcement of 
such a purpose on the part of the Holy 
Father has contributed not a little to in- 
crease the mass of discontent and ill-hu- 
mor which many of his best-intentioned 
measures have produced. 

We have in the preceding pages touched 
on several points of policy, especially 
those regarding his attitude towards the 
Italian government, in respect to which 
we have more or less conclusive evidence 
of the present pope’s purpose, or at least 
desire, to deviate from the ideas of his 
predecessor. But there remains one sub- 
ject of yet more importance, as affecting 
not Italy only, but the entire world of 
Christendom, respecting which there is 
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abundant evidence that Leo XIII. thinks 
differently from Pius IX. 

On St. Patrick’s Day, in the year 1876, 
Dr. Vaughan, the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Salford, preached in the Church of St. 
Isidore, at Rome, a very remarkable ser- 
mon. The general scope of the preach- 
er’s arguments was to the effect that in 
every country in Europe the classes which, 
possessing nothing, are dependent on 
their daily labor for their daily food, are 
rapidly becoming ungovernable by the 
civil authorities of the different govern- 
ments; that their discontent menaces the 
overthrow of the entire fabric of civil 
society as at present constituted ; and that 
the only person capable of dealing with 
this state of things, and averting this 
danger, is the Roman Catholic priest. 
Governments having separated them- 
selves from the Church, and become for 
the most part hostile to it, have no means, 
save the soldier’s bayonet or the police- 
man’s staff, of acting on these seething 
and upheaving masses. The priest alone, 
whose hand is often as horny as that of 
the laborer who grasps it, can still influ- 
ence those classes which the magistrate 
calls dangerous. Now such a sermon 
would assuredly not have been preached 
in that pulpit, had the argument of it 
been disagreeable to the authorities of 
that time in the Vatican. Other utter- 
ances here and there, as occasion served, 
were not wanting to give the keynote of 
the policy which the Church was then 
beginning to entertain. That policy was 
one which the Church has practised with 
victorious effect ere now, when she has 
lacked other means of bending the civil 
governments of the world to her will. 
Pius 1X. had cried aloud to all the gov- 
ernments of Europe, and none had given 
him any assistance or comfort in his sore 
need. Therefore he and his counsellors 
(especially those who, since the council 
and the declaration of his personal infal- 
libility, had been most influential with 
him — the fathers of the Company of 
Jesus) were once again very seriously 
turning their thoughts to the old game. 
“Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta 
movebo,” would have been a not alto- 
gether inaccurate rendering of their 
thoughts. The Church was beginning to 
entertain this policy. She had not en- 
tirely adopted it; fora very weighty con- 
sideration held her back. What of these 
discontented and unquiet democracies 
whose smouldering wrath it might be so 
easy to fan into a flame? Would that 
flame be such as the Church could use for 
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her own purposes? They were “ages of 
faith,” those old times when the Church 
had found her profit in taking part with 
the oppressed against the oppressor. 
How would it be now? Had the Church 
any secure hold on the masses? Were 
not these disaffected democracies to the 
full as deeply disaffected to the mitre as 
to the crown? The doubt was a preg- 
nant one; and it availed to prevent any 
active and thorough-going adoption of the 
policy in question. But the policy was 
one which the Church, knocking at the 
doors of princes and finding no response, 
was strongly tempted to adopt. Thus 
matters stood when Pius died. But Leo 
was a man of avery different cast. He 
had been a diplomatist. His outlook on 
the world had been a much broader one 
than his predecessor’s; and his better- 
balanced mind was far less liable to be 
moved by anger, pique, or impatience of 
the position made for him. He at once, 
and decidedly, put aside all thought of 
any such line of conduct. For the rea- 
sons which have been given, it is not 
probable that this change in the policy of 
the new pontiff occasioned so much op- 
position among the members of the Sa- 
cred College as the other points to which 
we have adverted; although that turbu- 
lent and mischievous prelate, the Arch- 
bishop of Malines, and, possibly also, 
his Eminence the Archbishop of Gnesen 
(Ledochowski), might have preferred a 
more hostile attitude towards their respec- 
tive governments than that adopted by 
the Holy See. But it is certain that from 
the first day of the pontificate of Leo 
XIII. he has been anxiously and actively 
striving to heal the breach between the 
civil and ecclesiastical authority in every 
country in Christendom. 

It would take too large a space, and 
would not be of much interest to the En- 
glish reader, to follow in detail the more 
or less successful negotiations which have 
been carried on during the present pontifi- 
cate in most of the principal countries of 
Europe. It will suffice to say that in 
every case the policy of the pope has 
been to push the concessions needful for 
attaining an amicable modus vivendi with 
the civil authority to the utmost limit 
consistent with maintenance of essential 
Catholic doctrines. In Germany the 
Kulturkampf cannot be said to be ex- 
tinguished. The famous May laws have 
not been abrogated. But the recent ap- 
pointment to the see of Treves, without 
the exaction of the oath of obedience to 
those Jaws, shows that considerable prog- 





ress has been made in the restoration of 
peace even between Prince Bismarck and 
the pope. And at the present moment it 
seems probable that diplomatic relations 
will be resumed between the courts of 
Berlin and the Vatican. We should re- 
joice to learn that similar relations were 
established between the Vatican and the 
queen of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Catholic France has, in truth, tried the 
patience and long-suffering of the pontiff 
much more severely. Few recent facts 
have been more illustrative of the changed 
spirit of the times than that France should 
have proceeded to the strong measure of 
expelling the monastic orders, and that 
the pope should not have deemed it wise 
to venture on a public and authoritative 
word of reprobation for such a proceed- 
ing. How many popes have there been 
who would have hesitated to visit such a 
deed with excommunication and interdict? 
But Rome knows well that a rein which 
is too weak to endure much strain is yet 
better than a rein that has snapped in 
one’s hand. Had the interdict been 
launched against France, and had the 
Gallican clergy proceeded, as it is proba- 
ble enough they would have done, to bap- 
tize, marry, bury, ring their bells, and sa 
their mass, as if nothing had happened, 
the latter state would have been far worse 
than the former. Despite, therefore, all 
the angry insistence of the more violent 
spirits in France and in the Vatican, Leo 
XIII. repressed his sore grief and indig- 
nation, and forbore. An opinion has un- 
doubtedly been growing up among the 
governments of Europe, that the support 
of religion and its ministers may be found 
valuable in the struggle with disaffected 
populations, which most of them have 
more or less to fear. To this feeling is 
undoubtedly due the marked tendency to 
meet the overtures of the Apostolic court 
halfway, and to facilitate the healing of 
outstanding differences, which has been 
shown by Russia. One object of Leo’s 
earnest hopes and desires is the estab- 
lishment and extension of the influence 
of the Latin Church in those parts of 
south-eastern Europe where recent events 
have seemed to favor such an attempt; 
and to the pontiff’s schemes for the estab- 
lishment of new hierarchies Russia has 
has lent a not unfavorable ear. Singu- 
larly enough a certain amount of jealousy 
has been awakened in Austria. But it 
seems probable that both the eastern em- 
pires are more inclined than was the case 
a short time ago to live on good terms 
with Rome. In Belgium, too, whose pre- 
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ponderant liberalism has been felt as a 
specially severe blow by the Church, and 
where the double dealing of the Arch- 
bishop of Malines did produce a suspen- 
sion of diplomatic -relations for a short 
period, a more cordial feeling between the 
two governments has arisen. This has 
been due to the prudent moderation of the 
pontiff in instructing the Belgian bishops 
scrupulously to avoid any collision with 
the law in their opposition to secular edu- 
cation. » 

But how far ought this statement of the 
pontiff’s policy of universal conciliation 
to be qualified by the exception of Italy ? 
It is undeniable that the quarrel between 
the Italian government and the Holy See 
is a very different one from any of those 
which have existed, and still, in a modified 
form, exist, between the Church and the 
other governments of Europe. The posi- 
tion which the pontiff is constrained to 
hold towards the king of Italy and his 
government is of an essentially different 
character from that in which he stands 
towards any other sovereign or people. 
It would be vain to hope that it should be 
otherwise. For how do matters stand 
between them? The Italian nation and 
its ruler have, by force of arms, deprived 
the pontiff of a sovereignty which he 
deems (and is bound to deem) that he 
held by the most sacred and indefeasible 
of all tenures, and have taken from him 
the means of exercising that authority 
which the Church holds to be absolutely 
essential to the performance of his sa- 
cred office. It is difficult to see how such 
a quarrel can be terminated by any spe- 
cies of compromise. The English resi- 
dent in Rome, in the conversation before 
alluded to, urged this difficulty on the 
consideration of Father Curci, and pro- 
fessed that he was unable to see any 
other basis of conciliation than a full and 
frank avowal on the part of the pope that 
the king of Italy is king of Rome, and that 
the pontiff is his subject; adding that he 
saw no possibility of the pope’s taking 
such a step. To this Father Curci re- 
plied, with much vivacity, that he could 
recognize no difficulty at all in the Holy 
Father’s making such an avowal. “I hold 
it,” said he, speaking with great energy, 
“to be a mortal sin to refuse that obe- 
dience to the powers that be which St. 
Paul enjoins us to render.” And again, 
he added, “ The pope thinks as I do.” 

It is true that the learned ex-Jesuit en- 
tered into no distinction between sover- 
eignty de jure and sovereignty de facto. 
And it is also true that in his celebrated 





prefaces he speaks of the temporal power 
having been given by God for the benefit 
of the world, and of the possibility, at 
least, that Providence may, at some future 
day, restore it. It must be owned that 
the most entire believer in Father Curci’s 
sincerity and singleness of heart can 
scarcely doubt that such a recognition by 
the pontiff of the king of Italy’s sover- 
eigaty would be dictated by policy rather 
than by principle. “Let us agree to say 
nothing about it” may be a satisfactory 
treaty of peace on some isolated subject 
between two disputants who have to live 
together; but such a resolution, however 
sincerely taken, can hardly supply a #o- 
dus vivendi between a civil government 
and a Church which holds the very exist- 
ence of that government to involve the 
denial of its own sacred and imprescripti- 
ble rights. 

Nor can it be affirmed that some of the 
arguments put forward by the Church to 
prove that the sovereignty of which she 
has been deprived is necessary to her, are 
altogether without weight. A cry has 
been raised that the necessary freedom of 
communication with all parts of the Cath- 
olic world can only be secured to the pope 
by his temporal sovereignty. But this 
may at once be dismissed as untenable. 
It is evident that, unless the limits of the 
pope’s temporal power were conterminous 
with those of Christendom, the absolute 
freedom of his communications could be 
ensured only by the despatch of special 
messengers ; and these he is as much at 
liberty to make use of now as he would 
be under any other circumstances. But 
there is another point on which there is 
more to be said. His sovereignty sup- 
plied him with the income needed for the 
support of the outward fabric of his 
Church. How is that to be assured to 
him by any other means? The Italian 
government proposed, as is well known, 
to endow the pontiff with an annual in- 
come of three millions and a half of francs 
payable by the national exchequer. He 
has never accepted this money. For him 
to do so would be, of course, tantamount 
to acknowledging the sovereignty of the 
Italian government. But, even if that 
difficulty were got over, the Church urges 
that she would have no security whatever 
for the permanence of such an income. 
It would be held at the pleasure of the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies; and the 
pope may well be excused for considering 
such a tenure in the highest degree pre- 
carious. The same of course might be 
said of any scheme for assigning him 
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revenues in land. The power that gave 
might take away. 

But it appears to us that there zs a way, 
which we have never seen proposed, by 
which the income in question might be 
secured to the pope in a manner far less 
liable to such objections. If the Italian 
government were to assign to him capital 
sufficient to produce an annual income of 
three millions and a half, he could, under 
the modern conditions of credit, place it 
beyond the reach of any resipiscence of 
the Italian legislature. It would be 
necessary for the government to place the 
sum, so to speak, in the pope’s hand, 
leaving him and his counsellors to invest 
it wherever he and they might think fit. 
It would thus be put beyond the power of 
any legislature ; while to Italy the opera- 
tion could not be more onerous, from a 
merely pecuniary point of view, than sup- 
plying the pope’s income in any other 
manner. 

But supposing that this essential ques- 
tion of income could be thus, or in any 
other manner, satisfactorily arranged, 
how far may it be safely assumed that 
Father Curci is correct in his supposition 
that the pope thinks on these subjects as 
he does himself? Of all people in the 
world, differently moulded as they are by 
the circumstances in which they live, a 
man who has been a cardinal, and is a 
pope, is perhaps the least likely to wear 
his heart upon his sleeve. But putting 
this aside, and without suspecting Leo 
XIII. of duplicity, is it not extremely 
probable that his opinion on such points 
as those in question may not be on Tues- 
day what it was on Monday? Nor does 
this supposition imply such a degree of 
weak vacillation as it might at first sight 
appear to involve. It is not, it must be 
remembered, on a question of principle, 
but of policy, that we are supposing such 
changes of opinion to occur. There has 
never been any suggestion that the pope 
has for a moment doubted that, as a mat- 
ter of principle, the temporal power ought 
to be restored to him. The question is, 
how had he best act under exceedingly 
difficult and complicated circumstances ? 
The pope is steering his bark amid shoals 
of ever-shifting quicksands ; and it would 
be strange indeed if one engaged in such 
a task did not tack and trim and alter his 
course almost from hourto hour. Hence 
have unquestionably arisen those appar- 
ently capricious changes of tendency, and 
we might almost say of mood, which have 
continually puzzled and baflled the closest 
observers of his conduct. His encyclical 





instructions to the Italian episcopacy ; the 
behavior of the archbishops and bishops 
with whom the king and queen came in 
contact during the royal progress in the 
south of Italy last winter; the absolute 
refusal of the Holy Father to allow irritat- 
ing topics or allusions to be introduced 
into any address offered to him — all 
seemed to indicate a desire for concilia- 
tion. Suddenly there arises some occa- 
sion — such as the arrival of a band of 
“pilgrims” from Spain, or France, or 
Germany, or a deputation of Roman ad- 
herents to wait upon him—which he 
seizes to utter a speech of the most un- 
compromising hostility. A striking in- 
stance of this was seen some little time 
ago, when he told a deputation of the 
ancient civil servants of the Apostolic 
court that never while he lived would he 
cease to raise his voice for the restoration 
of the temporal power. He places men 
of known liberal and conciliatory tenden- 
cies in the Sacred College; he leads all 
those who most closely surround him to 
believe that he is on the point of sending 
the Catholics to the polls for political 
elections — or at least of allowing them 
to go there — when he suddenly enun- 
ciates the dictum that it is not for the 
present expedient that they should vote. 
It had been decided so recently as last 
May, that the Holy Father should this 
autumn leave the Vatican and spend a 
few months at Frascati. The decision 
had been come to in consequence of the 
urgent representations of the pope’s phy- 
sicians. Their opinion to this effect was 
not then expressed for the first time ; and 
it was in accord with his own strong 
desire — also not manifested for the first 
time. Duke Grazioli had placed his villa 
at the Holy Father’s disposition, and 
everything was arranged. All at once, 
towards the end of May, all the prepara- 
tions for the papal wélleggiatura were 
countermanded, and it was announced to 
the world of the Vatican that the pope 
would not leave its walls. None of those 
to whom the announcement was made mis- 
understood for a moment the importance 
and significance of it. That the pope’s 
health imperatively required him to leave 
the Vatican, and Rome during the autumn, 
and that it had long been his earnest per- 
sonal wish to do so, was no secret. But 
Pius IX. had declared to the world that 
he was detained a prisoner in the Vatican. 
And the present pope in the first mo- 
ments of his pontificate had incautiously 
suffered himself to be led into accepting 
the inheritance of this fiction. He, too, 
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had allowed himself to be represented as 
the prisoner of the Italian government. 
How, then, could he go freely to Frascati 
or elsewhere? This consideration had 
already compelled him to remain in Rome 
during the previous autumn to the preju- 
dice of his health. And the determina- 
tion to drop this pretence, and say no 
more about his imprisonment, was felt by 
everybody to be a notable step in the 
path towards reconciliation with the gov- 
ernment. 

Why was this sudden change of pur- 
pose determined on? 

It is very significant that it occurred 
nearly simultaneously with the address 
above referred to, in which the pope de- 
clared his intention of never abandoning 
his claim to the temporal power. And it 
is still more significant that this sudden 
change of purpose, and this unexpected 
exacerbation of tone, were shortly pre- 
ceded by communications from Paris ur- 
gently pressing the Holy Father to assume 
an attitude of hostility against Italy. For 
some time back strong complaints had 
reached the Vatican from the Legitimists 
in France of the marked intimacy sub- 
sisting between Monsignor Czacki, the 
nuncio at Paris, and the men of the 
French government — especially M. Gam- 
betta. The Legitimists urged that the 
nuncio was betraying the cause of the 
Church and of France, and vehemently 
insisted on his recall. Monsignor Czacki, 
however, was deemed at the Vatican one 
of the ablest and most trustworthy diplo- 
matic agents in the service of the Holy 
See; and the pontiff turned a deaf ear 
to the remonstrances in question. Now 
it is Monsignor Czacki who has been the 
principal (though not the only) medium of 
the incitements to the pope to assume an 
attitude of overt hostility towards Italy. 
The nuncio has insisted very strongly in 
this sense, and was on the point of com- 
ing himself to Rome in May last to urge 
his arguments in person, but was ordered 
by Secretary Jacobini not to leave his 
post for the present. Similar representa- 
tions are said to have been made by per- 
sons in the confidence of the French 
government. And what is to be said of 
the effect produced on the mind of Leo 
XIII. by these remonstrances? That 
they had sufficient influence to cause him 
to abandon his cherished purpose of leav- 
ing Rome for the autumn, and to announce 
with unwonted directness and energy that 
he would never cease to claim the resto- 
ration of the temporal power, we have 
seen. That they have superinduced an 





acute crisis in the contest between the 
two currents of opinion which prevail in 
the Vatican, is within our knowledge. 
But there seems to be great reason to 
doubt whether the invitations, incite- 
ments, and promises of the French gov- 
ernment will avail to produce any perma- 
nent effect. 

There are not wanting, however, other 
very significant circumstances calculated 
to impart to the pope’s policy a direction 
similar to that in which France is urging 
him. Itis matter of notoriety that Pius 
1X., in the latter years of his pontificate, 
received very large sums from the spon- 
taneous offerings of the Catholic world, 
under the time-honored name of Peter’s 
pence —or obolo di San Pietro, as the 
phrase goes in Italy. This is, indeed, 
the main source to which his successor 
has to look for an income. Leo XIII. 
has been a very poor man as pope. Many 
of the administrative reforms which have 
helped to make him unpopular at home 
have, as has been already observed, been 
forced on him by financial necessities. 
The whole course of his conduct, on the 
other hand, has shown him to be most 
apostolically disinterested, so far as he is 
personally concerned, in all such matters, 
When the eldest son of his eldest brother 
was about to be married some months 
since, he applied to the pope to aid him 
on the occasion. The Holy Father, una- 
ble to comply otherwise with the request, 
borrowed a thousand pounds for the pur- 
pose, and shortly afterwards he made 
over to the members of his family the 
whole of his very modest patrimony, as- 
suring them at the same time that it was 
all he possessed in the world, and that 
neither then, nor after his death, must 
they look for anything further from him. 
A “ Palazzo Pecci” will not be added to 
the magnificent edifices which still re- 
mind the Eternal City of the names and 
shames of her past pontiffs. 

But it is impossible for the pope to 
maintain even the outward semblance of 
dignity in the administration of his Church 
without a large income. The revenue, 
therefore, derived from the precarious 
source of the odo/0,is a matter of vital 
consequence to the Holy See. Now, not- 
withstanding the amount of the sums 
which reached the coffers of Pius IX. 
from the odo/o, it was notorious that they 
were much smaller than they ought to 
have been, and that embezzlement to a 
considerable extent had gone on. One 
of the first cares of Leo XIII. was to put 
the collection of these offerings, which 
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had been effected to a great degree by 
voluntary zeal and by irresponsible per- 
sons, on a better footing. It was ar- 
ranged that the od0/0 should be collected 
entirely by means of the bishops and by 
persons by them appointed in the differ- 
ent dioceses. But, to the great disap- 
pointment of the Vatican, it soon became 
evident that the proceeds of the odol0 
were not increased by the change, but, 
on the contrary, very notably diminished. 
It looked as if: the opportunity for embez- 
zlement had acted as a stimulus to the 
zeal of collectors. It was stated at the 
same time, we cannot say with what de- 
~~ of truth, that the Jesuits, who had 
een active promoters of the offerings 
made to Pius IX., gave themselves no 
trouble to swell the revenues of Leo 
XIII. Nay, it was even said that they 
more or less overtly discouraged them. 
Other reasons were, however, adduced to 
account for the falling off. It was admit- 
ted on all hands that Leo XIII. did not 
occupy so large a space in the eyes of the 
world as his predecessor had filed ; and 


it was further observed that the times 
were hard. 

The receipts from the odo/0 have been 
observed at the Vatican to vary accord- 


ing to the tone of policy indicated by the 
pope’s public utterances. Every mani- 
festation of a determination not to allow 
his claim to the temporal power to fall 
into abeyance has been followed by a 
marked increase in the amount collected. 
The latest and most remarkable declara- 
tion of this kind—that of last May — 
was followed by so striking an increase in 
the contributions of the faithful, that the 
proceeds of the odo/o for that month ex- 
ceeded the whole of the sum collected 
during the previous part of the year. It 
may be safely assumed that a compara- 
tively small part of the offerings came 
from Italy ; and it may therefore be taken 
as proved that the wishes of the faithful 
in France, Austria, and perhaps Spain, 
are in favor of a militant and intransi- 
gent attitude. 

The embarrassments of this position 
have recently been grievously aggravated 
by the publication of Father Curci’s latest 
work, “Za Nuova Italia edi Vecchi Ze- 
lanti.” The term “ Zelanti ” will not be a 
new one to readers of Roman Church 
history. They will remember that the 
Zelanti have been a well-defined party in 
many a conclave. And the phrase, so 
used, will be found to bear a sense very 
analogous to that of Pharisee in the 
New Testament. The Zelanti were al- 





ways those who assumed the most big- 
oted religious tone, maintained the duty 
of making exclusively Church interests 
override all political considerations, and 
were generally absolute and impractica- 
ble. Father Curci’s Vecchi Zelanti are 
very readily identified with the Intransi- 
genti, the uncompromising upholders of 
the policy of Pius 1X.; and the gist of 
the views maintained in this, Father Cur- 
ci’s latest work, is essentially the same as 
that of the doctrines preached in his two 
famous prefaces. But these views are 
more boldly and aggressively set forth 
and illustrated more at large in the latter 
work, which runs to two hundred and 
forty-six octavo pages. 

The volume opens with the assertion, 
maintained at some length, that the Ital- 
ians of the present day, despite all super- 
ficial appearances to the contrary, desire 
that the nation‘should possess a religion: 
and the author goes on to show that this 
religion will, and necessarily must, be 
Roman Catholicism. He points out the 
infinitesimally small measure of success 
which -has attended the unimpeded efforts 
of Protestantism during the last ten years 
to plant and extend itselfin Rome. And, 
quoting Minghetti’s book on “ State and 
Church,” in which the same opinion is 
expressed, he maintains, most convinc- 
ingly to our thinking, that the Italian peo- 
ple will never become Protestant. Such 
being the case, he argues that the cause 
of the undeniable hostility to the Church 
and the prevalent irreligion of the masses 
in Italy is the Church’s opposition to that 
political unification which is more dear to 
the nation than any other thing; and that, 
if this opposition were to cease, Italy 
would become reconciled to the Church, 
and open to religious sentiments. Hence 
it follows that the churchmen who con- 
tinue to maintain that hostile attitude are, 
in the sight of God, responsible for the 
loss of the souls who are by reason of it 
alienated from the Church. This accusa- 
tion is again and again pushed home 
against the Italian clergy in the pages of 
Father Curci’s terrible indictment.: 

Examining at considerable length the 
causes of the enmity which has existed 
between modern democracy and the 
Church, Curci, quoting M. de Tocque- 
ville,* remarks that 
the French Revolution attacked the clergy not 
with reference to their spiritual ministry, but 
because it found them first among the priv- 
ileged classes, abounding in wealth, in the 


* L’Ancien Régime et la Révolution, ch. ii. 
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enjoyment of monstrous privileges, and above 
all because they had made common cause with 
an effete absolutism which was rotten and des- 
tined to come to an end. It was inevitable 
that in the first breaking of the tempest, the 
Church should share the fate of the monarchy. 
And thus it came to pass that everywhere, by 
reason of the famous alliance of the altar with 
the throne (italics in original), the whirlwind 
which overwhelmed the one could. not spare 
the other. 


Curci thus continues in his own language : 


But the tempest was a passing one. And, 
in fact, in France itself Pius VII., disregard- 
ing the outcries of the Zelanti who stormed as 
usual, veiling their Legitimist fanaticism under 
the mantle of religion, made in July of 1801 a 
Concordat in regular form with the Directory 
represented by Bonaparte as first consul. Nor 
did that holy pontiff fear the appearance of 
legitimating by that solemn act the monstrous 
wickednesses of the Revolution, the spoliation 
of Church property, or the violent usurpation 
of so many States, including the greater part 
of the pontifical dominions. These enormities 
remained under the weight of the anathemas 
they merited. And the pope’s act approved 
nothing and renounced nothing. He only 
acted, according to the obligations of his Apos- 
tolic ministry, in such sort as to provide for 
the salvation of souls. We are not informed 
of all the reasons why the new Italy should 
not have been dealt with, or should not now 
be dealt with, similarly. Whatever these rea- 
sons may be, we are bound to respect them. 
But I do not think that I am failing in respect 
when I say that the reason for not so acting 
which it has been sought to draw from the oc- 
cupation of Kome, does not appear to me of 
any weight. 


The author proceeds to argue that if a 
course similar to that pursued by Pius 
VII. towards the Directory had been pur- 
sued towards Italy, the religious condition 
of the country would now be very different 
indeed. 

In arguing against that continued ex- 
pectation and hope of a restoration of all 
that the Church has lost, which constrains 
her to adhere to her attitude of enmity 
towards the present civil government of 
Italy, Father Curci uses words which are 
well worth quoting for their universal ap- 
plicability and the soundness of the the- 
ory enunciated : — 


As long [he writes] as any social body is in 
the act of changing its form of government, it 
would be a felonious crime to contribute to 
such change. And therefore every citizen has 
the right to oppose the same, even in arms — 
although it is not precisely at that conjuncture 
that legitimists are wont to come forward. 
“Nevertheless, when a regular government has 
been constituted which maintains itself amidst 
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an orderly and sufficiently contented society — 
let the order and form of justice be what it 
may — then submission becomes the serious 
duty of every Christian man. So much so that 
a sovereign legally constituted ten days ago is 
not, for such purposes, less legitimate than 
another which has endured for ten centuries. 


Of course by “legally ” the learned au- 
thor means “according to legal form.” 
Of course, also, he is addressing himself 
in foro conscienti@ to such as acknowl- 
edge the teaching of Christianity to be 
paramount. 

Few men knew Pius IX., both before 
and after his elevation to the papacy, so 
well as Father Curci, and probably not 
one man equal to Curci in intellectual and 
moral capacity. He sets forth in a few 
sentences the opportunities he had, dur- 
ing a very long course of years, for form- 
ing a judgment of the late pope, pointing 
out the pleasant terms they had always 
a on with each other, and observing 
that 


the great misfortune sent to me by the Lord 
for the sanctification of the latter portion of 
my weary life, was the work of others. The 
pontiff, then well nigh ## extremis, so far from 
being able to judge of the matter, was in those 
days not in a condition to know anything about 


"Giovanni. Mastai [proceeds Father Curci] 
always preserved an upright mind and a lively 


desire for the right. He had not a lofty in- 
tellect, nor a very comprehensive one, but 
rather a shrewd and quick intelligence. He 
had acquired a store of manifold and varied 
information, but of learning, properly so called, 
he had no more than is generally found in any 
ordinary priest. His special gift was a great 
facility of eloquence, enhanced by an attractive 
appearance and an harmonious voice. But his 
discourse was insinuating rather than weighty ; 
and inasmuch as he felt pleasure in speaking, 
and delighted in giving pleasure, he was enor- 
mously lavish of it. And hence, especially in 
his latter years, his speeches seemed to have 
ost all value. For such speeches, coming 
from the highest earthly authority, acquire in- 
creased importance from their rarity, and lose 
importance from nothing so much as from fre- 
quency. From nepotism he was entirely free. 
But he knew of its existence in the Curia; and 
he tolerated it where it was, if less large in its 
results, more widespread and more mischievous, 
. . » He had always on his lips, and doubtless 
also in his heart, the glory of God, of the Vir- 
gin, and of the saints. But in this at the same 
time his own glory had no small part, and 
seemed occasionally to have the larger share. 
This turn of mind, joined to an intelligence of 
no elevation, made him impatient of superior 
men, and inclined him towards those who were 
mediocre, and in some cases even of no worth 
at all. In fits of caprice, which were not rare 
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with him, he would sometimes exalt such men 
as if in emulation of the Omnipotence which 
creates out of nothing. And then he would 
make mockery of the purple-clad puppets with 
whom he delighted to surround himself. In 
this deeply marked and instinctive repugnance 
to superiority, and in a corresponding propen- 
sity towards the mediocre and even the low, 
was to be found the secret source of all that 
accumulation of great and permanent disorders 
which he allowed to arise and grow to gigantic 
size, in a sovereignty which was slipping-from 
him under his eyes. I remember once—it 
was, I think, in 1856 — he was speaking to me 
with great openness, and passed in review his 
various ministers, beginning with Antonelli, 
whom he esteemed little and loved less, and 
expressing, with regard to all of them, opinions 
anything but favorable. Upon which I per- 
mitted myself to observe respectfully, “ But 
how, then, does your Holiness, knowing them 
so well, yet leave in their hands the manage- 
ment of public affairs?” To which he re- 
plied, “It is true they are good for very little. 
Nevertheless, the ship holds her course !” 
Whither the ship —assuredly not that of St. 
Peter — has gone, all men can now see. 


Respecting the too famous Sy//abus, 
Curci points out, what has been before 
asserted and is demonstrably true, that it 
contains no new doctrine and no new ec- 
clesiastical pretension whatever. The 
publication of it was, nevertheless, most 
injudicious, most mischievous, and emi- 
nently calculated to widen the breach be- 
tween the Church and the world. The 
authors went out of’ their way to create 
one of those offendicula which St. Paul 
was so earnest in removing from the path 
of Christianity. The mischievous proc- 
ess consisted in gathering together every 
proposition which the Church has at any 
time put forth as tending towards the em- 
bodiment of her ideal of a perfect Chris- 
tian State, and presenting the totality at 
the head of the lay world as one might 
present a pistol, with an intimation of 
“This or nothing!” which necessarily 
produced alienation. Father Curci likens 
the theoretical excellence and practical 
harmlessness of the propositions there 
gathered into a focus to a number of 
minute parcels of gunpowder which, 
innocuous when isolated, may become 
fatally dangerous when united into one 
mass. 

The publication of this book has been 
a very terrible event for the ecclesiastical 
body in Rome. No doubt there were 
many who rejoiced that their “ enemy had 
written a book,” and had delivered him- 
self into their hands. But even among 
these the rejoicing was mingled with fear 
and trepidation. And probably to none 





was the publication a subject of greater 
trouble and sorrow than to the pope. He 
must have foreseen at once the embar- 
rassing position in which he would be 
placed by it. For, in fact, what was the 
Church to do in the matter? To take no 
notice of such a book by such a man, with 
its audacious invective, its profound 
knowledge of the subjects treated, its 
searching criticism, its earnest pleading, 
was altogether impossible. This was 
clear to all men. The pope himself had, 
besides, the consciousness that the main 
part, at all events, of what the “ priest 
C. M. Curci” said, was consentaneous 
with his own most profound convictions, 
and that the writer knew this was so. 
Moreover, the pope was not ignorant that 
this knowledge was shared very generally 
by the whole of the Curia, and he must 
have felt by anticipation the humiliation 
awaiting him. 

A large number of the most violent 
cardinals and prelates —the leaders of 
the Vecchi Zelanti— at once urged on 
the pope the necessity of condemning the 
book in its entirety, and immediately. 
There were others —the pope’s brother, 
Cardinal Pecci, as it is understood, fore- 
most amongst them—who as strongly 
pressed upon the pontiff a contrary course. 
Leo XIII. impassibly replied to all these 
advisers and advocates by coldly saying, 
“* There is a congregation whose business 
it is to see into and judge this matter. It 
is for them to do their duty.” The con- 
gregation referred to was, of course, the 
“ Congregation of the Index,” which ac- 
cordingly met to sit in judgment on 
Curci’s beck. Now, the duty of the so- 
called Congregation of the Index is, not 
to pronounce whether a book is on the 
whole laudable or pernicious, moral or 
immoral, good or bad, but whether it is 
heretical. And this question must be 
decided not by any statement as to gen- 
eral tendency, but by putting the finger 
on some word, phrase, or passage, and 
declaring such, word, phrase, or passage 
to be heretical because it contravenes 
such or such an authoritative declaration 
of Catholic faith, as set forth in this, that, 
or the other decree, bull, or canon. And 
to this task the Congregation of the In- 
dex addressed itself. The sixth chapter 
of Father Curci’s book is entitled “ Two 
Serious Stumbling-blocks (ofendicoli ) 
which the Zelanti have put in the way of 
the laity’s receiving the Gospel, by means 
of the Syllabus and the erection of the 


Infallibility into a dogma.” And the’ 


passage selected by the Congregation for 
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attack was that section of the sixth chap- 
ter which is headed “ By whom, and why, 
this step (the dogma of infallibility) was 
determined on; the liberty of the council 
rendered doubtful by intruders.” 

That a very strong pressure, utterly 
incompatible with any real liberty of ac- 
tion, was resorted to for the extortion of 
the vote which erected the proposition in 
question into a dogma of faith, is so noto- 
rious * that space would be wasted on any 
examination of the matter here. Suffice 
it that the ingenuity of the theologians 
composing the Congregation, sharpened 
as it was by the strongest possible desire 
to condemn the book, was unequal to the 
task of finding assignable grounds for 
doing so. They would not find that the 
book had nothing heretical in it, but fell 
back on the very absurd declaration that 


* The reader desirous of further and abundant in- 
formation on this subject may refer to a volume _pub- 
lished at Florence in 1873, entitled ‘‘ Otto mesia Roma 
durante il Concilio Vaticano, per Pomponio Leto’’ —a 
nom de plume assumed by the Marchese Vitelleschi, 
who writes with a very intimate knowledge of the sub- 
ject. 
: One very striking testimony to the absence of that 
freedom which is essential to the canonicity of the Ecu- 
menical Council may however be added here, since the 
testimony of the writer whose words we are about to 
cite may be considered as absolutely conclusive on the 
subject. Herr Strosmeyer, Bishop of Diakovar, whose 

rsonal character and merit, rather than his position 
in the Church, have rendered his name authoritative in 
every country of Europe, writes the following letter 
addressed *‘ to an Old Catholic.” The letter is dated 
November 27, 1870; was first printed in the Deutsche 
Merkur ; and was reprinted by the Kdlnische Zeitung 
on July 13, 1881. 

“* My honored friend, — Some time ago I received a 
communication from Bonn, in which some distinguished 
Catholics put the question to me, whether I, as a mem- 
ber of the minority in the Vatican Council, persisted in 
the conviction which I there expressed and defended. 
Permit me, my dear friend, to make you the medium 
for communicating the following reply, to the effect 
that my conviction, which I shall uphold before the 
judgment-seat of God, as I upheld it in Rome, is firm 
and unshakable. And this conviction is that the Vat- 
ican Council was wanting in that freedom which was 
necessary to make it a real Council, and to justify it in 
making decrees calculated to bind the consciences of 
the whole Catholic world. The proofs of this lie before 
the eyes of everybody. . . . Everything which could 
resembie a guarantee for the liberty of discussion was 
carefuily excluded. Everything calculated to convert 
discussion into the mere expression of preconceived 
opinion was brought into play in the most lavish and, I 
might say, most shameless manner. And, as though 
all this did not suffice, there was added a public viola- 
tion of the ancient Catholic principle, Quod semper, 
quod ubique, guod ab omnibus. In a word, the most 
naked and hideous exercise of Papal Infallibility was 
necessary before that Infallibility could be elevated into 
adogma. If to all this be added that the Councilewas 
not regularly constituted; that the Italian bishops, 
prelates, and officials were in a monstrously predomi- 
nating majority; that the apostolic vicars were domi- 
nated by the Propaganda in the most scandalous man- 
ner; that the whole apparatus of that political power 
which the pope then exercised in Rome contributed to 
intimidate and repress all free utterance, you can easily 
conceive what sort of d:serty — that essential attribute 
of all Councils — was displayed at Rome.” 





they were incompetent to decide the ques- 
tion. 

But there is at Rome another tribunal 
whose rules and traditions enable it to 
proceed in a more summary manner. 
The Holy Inquisition gives no reasons for 
what it says and decides on; and to this 
body, on the abandonment of the task by 
the Congregation of the Index, Curci’s 
book was submitted. The Holy Inquisi- 
tion made short work of it. In avery few 
hours the book was condemned as a libel 
on the Church and the Holy See. The 
sentence was forthwith submitted to Leo 
XIII., and he signed it.* 

Truly the author might well say, in 
speaking of the present pope, that the 
tendency to sacrifice his own convictions 
to those of others, however good in those 
whose place is to obey, is not equally good 
in one whose duty it is to command. The 
personal feelings of Leo XIII. when he 
found himself compelled to sign the con- 
demnation of a work expressing senti- 
ments in which he himself mainly agrees, 
and which he deems essential to the fu- 
ture well being of the Church, must have 
been very little enviable. He must be 
aware, too, that he has riveted on his own 
hands the chains which have hitherto im- 
peded him from accomplishing that good 
work for the Church towards which his 
desires urged him, though his fears held 
him back. He has given himself bound 
into the hands of his enemies, whom he 
well knows to be such. His want of 
moral courage in this instance has fatally 
marred many high and noble qualities, 
and has frustrated the great opportunities 
which the time, and the needs of the 
Church, placed before him. The strength 
of will ofa Pius V., joined to his own en- 
lightened perception of the conditions of 
the time and of his own position in it, 
might have made of Leo XIII. one of the 
greatest and most efficacious pontiffs in 
all the long and wonderful line. But 
moral cowardice in the place of moral 
courage mars all. There can be little 
danger of error in predicting that the 
remainder of his pontificate will be even 
as the past portion of it has been, and 
that the thirteenth Leo must be added 
to the list of those of whom it may be 
said, in, the words of the Roman historian, 
“ Dignus imperii nisi imperasset.” 


* It deserves to be noticed that the reason assigned 
by Count Campello, a canon of St. Peter's, for his 
secession from the Roman Church, was this condemnas 
tion of Father Curci’s opinions, 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THRAWN JANET. 


THE Reverend Murdoch Soulis was 
long minister of the moorland parish of 
Balweary, in the vale of Dule. A severe, 
bleak-faced old man, dreadful to his hear- 
ers, he dwelt in the last years of his life, 
without relative or servant or any human 
company, in the small and lonely manse 
under the Hanging Shaw. In spite of 
the iron composure of his features, his eye 
was wild, scared, and uncertain; and 
when he dwelt, in private admonitions, on 
the future ot the impenitent, it seemed as 
if his eye pierced through the storms of 
time to the terrors of eternity. Many 
young persons, coming to prepare them- 
selves against the season of the Holy 
Communion, were dreadfully affected by 
his talk. He had asermon on tst Peter 
v. 8, “ The devil as a roaring lion,” on 
the Sunday after every seventeenth of 
August, and he was accustomed to sur- 
pass himself upon that text both by the 
cg nature of the matter and the 
terror of his bearing in the pulpit. The 
children were frightened into fits, and the 
old looked more than usually oracular, 
and were, all that day, full of those hints 
that Hamlet deprecated. The manse it- 
self, where it stood by the water of Dule 
among some thick trees, with the Shaw 
overhanging it on the one side, and on the 
other many cold;moorish hilltops rising 
towards the sky, had begun, at a very 
early period. of Mr. Soulis’s ministry, to 
be avoided in the dusk hours by all who 
valued themselves upon their prudence; 
and gudemen sitting at the clachan ale- 
house shook their heads together at the 
thought of passing late by that uncanny 
neighborhood. There was one spot, to 
be more particular, which was regarded 
with especial awe. The manse stood be- 
tween the high road and the water of 
Dule, with a gable to each; its back was 
towards the kirktown of Balweary, nearly 
half a mile away; in front of it, a bare 
garden, hedged with thorn, occupied the 
Jand between the riverandthe road. The 
house was two stories high, with two large 
rooms on each. It opened not directly on 
the garden, but on a causewayed path, or 

assage, giving on the road on the one 
nand, and closed on the other by the tall 
willows and elders that bordered on the 
stream. And it was this strip of cause- 
way that enjoyed among the young par- 
ishioners of Balweary so infamous a repu- 
tation. The minister walked there often 
after dark, sometimes groaning aloud in 





the instancy of his unspoken prayers; 
and when he was from home, and the 
manse door was locked, the more daring 
schoolboys ventured, with beating hearts, 
to “follow my leader” across that legen- 
dary spot. 

This atmosphere of terror, surround- 
ing, as it did, a man of God of spotless 
character and orthodoxy, was a common 
cause of wonder and subject of inquiry 
among the few strangers who were led by 
chance or business into that unknown, 
outlying country. But many even of the 
people of the parish were ignorant of the 
strange events which had marked the first 
year of Mr. Soulis’s ministrations; and 
among those who were better informed, 
some were naturally reticent and others 
shy of that particular topic. Now and 


again, only, one of the older folk would 
warm into courage over his third tumbler, 
and recount the cause of the minister’s 
strange looks and solitary life. 


Fifty years syne, when Mr. Soulis cam’ 
first into Ba’weary, he was still a young 
man —a callant, the folk said —fu’ o’ 
book-learnin’ and grand at the exposition, 
but, as was natural in sae young a man, 
wi’ nae leevin’ experience in religion. 
The younger sort were greatly taken wi’ 
his gifts and his gab ; but auld, concerned, 
serious men and women were moved even 
to prayer for the young man, whom they 
took to be a edi-dentian, and the parish 
that was like to be sae ill-supplied. It was 
before the days o’ the moderates — weary 
fa’ them; but ill things are like gude — 
they baith come bit by bit, a pickle ata 
time; and there were folk even then that 
said the Lord hae left their college profes- 
sors to their ain devices, an’ the lads that 
went to study wi’ them wad hae done mair 
and better sittin’ in a peat-bog, like their 
forbears of the persecution, wi’ a Bible un- 
der their oxter and a speerit 0’ prayer in 
their heart. There was nae doot, onyway, 
but that Mr. Soulis had been ower lang 
at the college. He was careful and trou- 
bled for mony things besides the ae thing 
needful. He had a feck o’ books wi’ him 
— mair than had ever been seen before in 
a’ that presbytery; and a sair wark the 
carrier had wi’ them, for they were a’ like 
to have smoored in the Deil’s Hag be- 
tween this and Kilmakerlie.» They were 
books o’ divinity, to be sure, or so they 
ca’d them; but the serious were o’ opin- 
ion there was little service for sae mony, 
when the hail 0’ God’s Word could gang 
in the neuk of a plaid. Then, he wad sit 
half the day and half the nicht forbye 











(which was scant decent) writing, nae 
less; and first, they were feared he wad 
read his sermons; and syne it proved he 
was writin’ a book himsel’, which was 
surely no fittin’ for ane of his years an’ 
sma’ experience. 

Onyway it behoved him to get an auld, 
decent wife to keep the manse for him an’ 
see to his bit denners ; and he was recom- 
mended to an auld _ limmer — Janet 
M‘Clour, they ca’d her —and sae far left 
to himsel’ as to be ower persuaded. 
There was mony advised him to the con- 
trar, for Janet was mair than suspeckit by 
the best folk in Ba’weary. Lang or that, 
she had had a wean to a dragoon; she 
hadnae. come forrit* for maybe thretty 
years; and bairns had seen her mum- 

lin’ to hersel’? up on Key’s Loan in the 
gloamin’, whilk was an unco time an’ 
place for a God-fearin’ woman. Howso- 
ever, it was the laird himsel’ that had first 
tauld the minister o’ Janet; and in thae 
days he wad have gane a far gate to plees- 
ure the laird. When folk tauld him that 
Janet was sib to the deil, it was all super- 
stition by his way of it; an’ when they 
cast up the Bible to him an’ the witch of 
Endor, he wad threep it doun their thrap- 
ples that thir days were a’ gane by, and 
the deil was mercifully restrained. 

Weel, when it got about the clachan 
that Janet M‘Clour was to be servant at 
the manse, the folk were fair mad wi’ her 
an’ him thegether; and some o’ the gude- 
wives had nae better to dae than get round 
her door cheeks and chairge her wi’ a’ 
that was ken’t again her, frae the sodger’s 
bairn to John Tamson’s twa kye. She 
Was nae great speaker; folk usually let 
her gang her ain gate, an’ she let them 
gang theirs, wi’ neither fair-gude-een nor 
fair-gude-day; but when she buckled to, 
she had a tongue to deave the miller. Up 
she got, an’ there wasnae an auld story in 
Ba’weary but she gart somebody loup for 
it that day; they couldnae say ae thing 
but she could say twa to it; till, at the 
hinder end, the gudewives up and claught 
haud of her, and clawed the coats off her 
back, and pu’d her doun the clachan to 
the water o’ Dule, to see if she were a 
witch or no, soum or droun. The carline 
skirled till ye could hear her at the Hang- 
in’ Shaw, and she focht like ten ; there was 
mony a gudewife bure the mark of her 
neist day an’ mony a lang day after; and 
just in the hettest o’ the collieshangie, 
wha suld come up (for his sins) but the 
new minister. 


* To come forrit — to offer oneself as a communicant. 
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“ Women,” said he (and he had a grand 
voice), “ I charge you in the Lord’s name 
to let her go.” 

Janet ran to him — she was fair wud wi’ 
terror — an’ clang to him, an’ prayed him, 
for Christ’s sake, save her frae the cum- 
mers; an’ they, for their pairt, tauld him 
a’ that was ken’t, and maybe mair. 

“Woman,” says he to Janet, “is this 
true?” 

“As the Lord sees me,” says she, “as 
the Lord made me, no a word o’t. For- 
bye the bairn,” says she, “I’ve been a 
decent woman a’ my days.” 

“Will you,” says Mr. Soulis, “in the 
name of God, and before me, his un- 
worthy minister, renounce the devil and 
his works?” 

Weel, it wad appear that when he 
askit that, she gave a girn that fairly 
frichtit them that saw her, an’ they could 
hear her teeth play dirl thegether in her 
chaits; but there was naething for it but 
the ae way or the ither; an’ Janet lifted 
up her hand and renounced the deil before 
them a’. 

“ And now,” says Mr. Soulis to the 
gudewives, “home with ye, one and all, 
and pray to God for his forgiveness.” 

And he gied Janet his arm, though she 
had little on her but a sark, and took her 
up the clachan to her ain door like a leddy 
of the land; an’ her scrieghin’ and laugh- 
in’ as was a scandal to be heard. 

There were mony grave folk lang ower 
their prayers that nicht; but when the 
morn cam’ there was sic a fear fell upon 
a’ Ba’weary that the bairns hid theirsels, 
and e’en the: men folk stood and keeckit 
frae their doors. For there was Janet 
comin’ doun the clachan—her or her 
likeness, nane could teil—wi’ her neck 
thrawn, and her heid on ae side, like a 
body that has been hangit, and a girn on 
her face like an unstreakit corp. By an’ 
by they got used wi’ it, and even speered 
at her to ken what was wrang; but frae that 
day forth she couldnae speak like a Chris- 
tian woman, but slavered and played click 
wi’ her teeth like a pair o’ shears; and 
frae that day forth the name o’ God cam’ 
never on her lips. Whiles she wad try 
to say it, but it michtnae be. Them that 
kenned best said least; but they never 
gied that thing the name o’ Janet 
M‘Clour; for-the auld Janet, by their way 
o’t, was in muckle hell that day. But the 
minister was neither to haud nor to bind; 
he preached aboot naething but the folk’s 
cruelty that had gi’en her a stroke o’ the 
palsy; he skelpt the bairns that meddled 





her; and he had her up to the manse that 
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same nicht, and dwalled there a’ his lane 
wi’ her under the Hangin’ Shaw. 

Weel, time gaed by; and the idler sort 
commenced to think mair lichtly o’ that 
black business. The minister was weel 
thought 0’; he was aye late at the writ- 
ing, folk wad see his can’le doon by the 
Dule water after twal’ at e’en; and he 
seemed aye pleased wi’ himsel’ and upsit- 
ten as at first, though a’ body could see 
that he was dwining. As for Janet, she 
cam’ an’ she gaed ; if she didnae speak 
muckle afore, it was reason she should 
speak less then; she meddled naebody; 
but she was an eldritch thing to see, an’ 
nane wad hae mistrysted wi’ her for Ba’- 
weary glebe. 

About the end o’ July there cam’ a spell 
o’ weather, the like o’t never was in that 
country-side; it was lown an’ het an’ 
heartless; the herds couldnae win up the 
Black Hill, the bairns were ower weariet 
to play; an’ yet it was gousty too, wi’ 
claps o’ het wund that rumm’led in the 
glens, and bits o’ shooers that slockened 
naething. We aye thocht it but to thun- 
’er on the morn; but the morn cam’, an’ 
the morn’s morning, and it was aye the 
same uncanny weather, sair on folks and 
bestial. Of a’ that were the waur, nane 
suffered like Mr. Soulis; he could neither 
sleep nor eat, he tauld his elders; an’ 
when he wasnae writin’ at his weary book, 
he wad be stravagin’ ower a’ the country- 
side like a man possessed, when a’ body 
else was blythe to keep caller ben the 
house. 

Abune Hangin’ Shaw, in the bield o’ 
the Black Hill, there’s a bit enclosed 
grund wi’ an iron yett; and it seems, in 
the auld days, that was the kirkyaird o’ 
Ba’weary, and consecrated by the Papists 
before the blessed licht shone upon the 
kingdom. It was a great howff o’ Mr. 
Soulis’s, onyway; there he would sit an’ 
consider his sermons; and indeed it’s a 
bieldy bit. Weel, as he cam’ ower the 
wast end o’ the Black Hill, ae day, he 
Saw first twa, an’ syne fower, an’ syne seev- 
en corbie craws fieein’ round an’ round 
abune the auld kirkyaird. They flew laigh 
and heavy, an’ squawked to ither as they 
gaed; and it was clear to Mr. Soulis that 
something had put them frae their ordinar. 
He wasnae easy fleyed, an’ gaed straucht 
up to the wa’s; an’ what suld he find there 
but a man, or the appearance of.a man, 
sittin’ in the inside upon a grave. He 
was of a great stature, an’ black as hell, 
and his e’en were singular to see. Mr. 
Soulis had heard tell o’ black men, mony’s 
the time; but there was something unco 





aboot this black man that daunted him. 
Het as he was, he took a kind o’ cauld 
grue in the marrow 0’ his banes; but up 
he spak for a’ that; an’ says he: “My 

friend, are you a stranger in this place? 2” 
The black man answered never a word; 

he got upon his feet, an’ begude to hursle 
to the wa’ on the far side; but he aye 
lookit at the minister; an’ the minister 
stocd an’ lookit back ; till a’ ina meenute, 
the black man was ower the wa’ an’ rin- 
nin’ for the bield o’ the trees. Mr. Soul- 
is, he hardly kenned why, ran after him; 
but he was sair forjaskit wi’ his walk an’ 
the het, unhalesome weather; and rin as 
he likit, he got nae mair than a gliff o’ 
the black man amang the birks, till he 
won doun to the foot o’ the hillside, an’ 
there he saw him ance mair, gaun, hap, 
step, an’ loup, ower Dule water to the 
manse. 

Mr. Soulis wasnae weel pleased that 
this fearsome gangrel suld mak’ sae free 
wi’ Ba’ weary manse; an’ he ran the hard- 
er, an’, wet shoon, ower the burn, an’ up 
the walk; but ‘the deil a black man was 
there to see. He stepped out upon the 
road, but there was naebody there; he 
gaed a’ ower the gairden, but na, nae 
black man. At the hinder end, and a bit 
feared as was but natural, he lifted the 
hasp and into the manse; and there was 
Janet M‘Clour before his e’en, wi’ her 
thrawn craig, and nane sae pleased to see 
him. And he aye minded sinsyne, when 
first he set his e’en upon her, he had the 
same cauld and deidly grue. 

“Janet,” says he, “have ye seen a 
black man?” 

“A black man?” quo she. “Save us 
a’! Ye’re no wise, minister. There’s 
nae black man in a’ Ba’weary.” 

But she didnae speak plain, ye maun 
understand; but yam-yammered, like a 
powney wi’ the bit in its moo’. 

“Weel,” says he, “Janet, if there was 
nae black man, I have spoken with the 
accuser of the brethren.” 

And he sat down like ane wi’ a fever, 
an’ his teeth chittered in his heid. 

“ Hoots,” says she, “think shame to 
yoursel’, minister;” an’ gied him a drap 
brandy that she keept aye by her. 

Syne Mr. Soulis gaed into his study 
amang a’ his books. It’s a lang, laigh, 
mirk chalmer, perishin: cauld in winter, 
an’ no very dry even in the tap o’ the 
simmer, for the manse stands near the 
burn. Sae doon he sat, and thocht of a’ 
that had come an’ gane since he was in 
Ba’weary, an’ his hame, an’ the days when 
he was a bairn an’ ran daffin’ on the 
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braes ; and that black man aye ran in his 
heid like the owercome of a sang. Aye 
the mair he thocht, the mair he thocht o’ 
the black man. He tried the prayer, an’ 
the words wouldnae come to him; an’ he 
tried, they say, to write at his book, but 
he could nae mak’ nae mair o’ that. 
There was whiles he thocht the black 
man was at his oxter, an’ the swat stood 
upon him cauld as well-water; and there 
was other whiles, when he cam’ to himsel’ 
like a christened bairn and minded nae- 
thing. 

The upshot was that he gaed to the 
window an’ stood glowrin’ at Dule water. 
The trees are unco thick, an’ the water 
lies deep an’ black under the manse; an’ 
there was Janet washin’ the cla’es wi’ her 
coats kilted. She had her back to the 
minister, an’ he, for his pairt, hardly 
kenned what he was lookin’ at. Syne 
she turned round, an’ shawed her face; 
Mr. Soulis had the same cauld grue as 
twice that day afore, an’ it was borne in 
upon him what folk said, that Janet was 
deid lang syne, an’ this was a bogle in her 
clay-cauld flesh. He drew back a pickle 
and he scanned her narrowly. She was 
tramp-trampin’ in the cla’es, croonin’ to 
hersel’; and eh! Gude guide us, but it 
was a fearsome face. Whiles she sang 
louder; but there was nae man born 0’ 
woman that could tell the words o’ her 
sang; an’ whiles she lookit side-lang 
doun, but there was naething there for 
her to look at. There gaed a scunner 
through the flesh upon his banes; and 
that was Heeven’s advertisement. But 
Mr. Soulis just blamed himsel’, he said, 
to think sae ill of a puir, auld afflicted 
wife that hadnae a freend forbye himsel’ ; 
an’ he put up a bit prayer for him and her, 
an’ drank a little cdlee water —for his 
heart rose again the meat —an’ gaed up 
to his naked bed in the gloaming. 

That was a nicht that has never been 
forgotten in ba’weary, the nicht o’ the 
seeventeent of August, seeventeen hun’er’ 
an’ twal’, It had been het afore, as I 
hae said, but that nicht it was hetter than 
ever. The sun gaed doon amang unco- 
lookin’ clouds ; it fell as mirk as the pit; 
no a star, no a breath o’ wund; ye could- 
nae see your han’ afore your face, and 
even the auld folk coost the covers frae 
their beds and lay pechin’ for their breath. 
Wi’ a’ that he had upon his mind, it was 
gey and unlikely Mr. Soulis wad get 
muckle sleep. He lay an’ he tummled; 
the gude, caller bed that he got into brunt 
his very banes ; whiles he slept, an’ whiles 
he waukened; whiles he heard the time 
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o’ nicht, and whiles a tyke yowlin’ up the 
muir, as if somebody was deid ; whiles he 
thocht he heard bogles claverin’ in his 
lug, an’ whiles he saw spunkies in the 
room. He behoved, he judged, to be 
sick ; an’ sick he was — little he jaloosed 
the sickness. 

At the hinder end, he got a clearness 
in his mind, sat up in his sark on the bed- 
side, and fell thinkin’ ance mair o’ the 
black man an’ Janet. He couldnae weel 
tell how — maybe it was the cauld to his 
feet — but it cam’ in upon him wi’ a spate 
that there was some connection between 
thir twa, an’ that either or baith o’ them 
were bogles. And just at that moment, 
in Janet’s room, which was neist to his, 
there cam’ a stramp o’ feet as if men were 
wars’lin’, an’ then a loud bang; an’ then 
a wund gaed reishling round the fower 
quarters o’ the house; an’ then a’ was 
aince mair as seelent as the grave. 

Mr. Soulis was feared for neither man 
nor deevil. He got his tinder-box, an’ lit 
a can’le, an’ made three steps o’t ower to 
Janet’s door. It was on the hasp, an’ he 
pushed it open, an’ keeked bauldly in. It 


was a big room, as big as the minister’s 


ain, an’ plenished wi’ grand, auld, solid 
gear, for he had naething else. There 
was a fower-posted bed wi’ auld tapestry; 
and a braw cabinet of aik, that was fu’ o’ 
the minister’s divinity books, an’ put 
there to be out o’ the gate; an’ a wheen 
duds o’ Janet’s lyin’ here an’ there about 
the floor. But nae Janet could Mr. Soulis 
see; nor ony sign of acontention. Inhe 
gaed (an’ there’s few that wad ha’e fol- 
lowed him) an’ lookit a’ round, an’ lis- 
tened. But there was naethin’ to be 
heard, neither inside the manse nor in a’ 
Ba’weary parish, an’ naethin’ to be seen 
but the muckle shadows turnin’ round the 
can’le. An’ then a’ at aince, the minis- 
ter’s heart played dunt an’ stood stock- 
still; an’ a cauld wund blew amang the 
hairs o’ his heid. Whaten a weary sicht 
was that for the puir man’s e’en! For 
there was Janet hangin’ frae a nail beside 
the auld aik cabinet: her heid aye lay on 
her shoother, her e’en were steeked, the 
tongue projeckit frae her mouth, and her 
heels were twa feet clear abune the floor. 

“God forgive us all!” thocht Mr. 
Soulis; “ poor Janét’s dead.” 

He cam’ a step nearer to the corp; an’ 
then his heart fair whammled in his in- 
side. For by what cantrip it wad ill-be- 
seem a man to judge, she was hingin’ 
frae a single nail an’ by a single wursted 
thread for darnin’ hose. 

It’s an awfu’ thing to be your lane at 
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nicht wi’ siccan prodigies o’ darkness; 
but Mr. Soulis was strong in the Lord. 
He turned an’ gaed his ways oot o’ that 
room, and lockit the door ahint him; and 
step by step, doon the stairs, as heavy as 
leed ; and set doon the can’le on the table 
at the stairfoot. He couldnae pray, he 
couldnae think, he was dreepin’ wi’ caul’ 
swat, an’ naethin’ could he hear but the 
dunt-dunt-duntin’ o’ his ain heart. He 
micht maybe have stood there an hour, or 
maybe twa, he minded sae little; when a’ 
o’ a sudden, he heard a laigh, uncanny 
steer upstairs; a foot gaed to an’ fro in 
the cha’mer whaur the corp was hingin’; 
syne the door was opened, though he 
minded weel that he had lockit it; an’ 
syne there was a step upon the landin’, 
an’ it seemed to him as if the corp was 
lookin’ ower the rail and doon upon him 
whaur he stood. 

He took up the can’le again (for he 
couldnae want the licht), and as saftly as 
ever he could gaed straucht oot o’ the 
manse an’ to the far end o’ the causeway. 
It was aye pit-mirk; the flame o’ the 
can'le, when he set it.on the grund, brunt 
steedy and clear as in a room; naething 
moved, but the Dule water, seepin’ and 
sabbih’ doon the glen, an’ yon unhaly 
footstep that cam’ ploddin’ doun the stairs 
inside the manse. He kenned the foot 
ower weel, for it was Janet's; and at ilka 
step that cam’ a wee thing nearer, the 
cauld got deeper in his vitals. He com- 
mended his soul to him that made an’ 
keepit him; “and O Lord,” said he, “ give 
me strength this night to war against the 
powers of evil.” 

By this time the foot was comin’ through 
the passage for the door; he could hear 
a hand skirt alang the wa’, as if the fear- 
some thing was feelin’ for its way. The 
saughs tossed an’ maned thegether, a lang 
sigh cam’ ower the hiils, the flame o’ the 
can‘le was biawn aboot; an’ there stood 
the corp of thrawn Janet, wi’ her grogram 
goon an’ her black mutch, wi’ the heid 
aye upon the shoother, an’ the girn still 
upon the face o’t—leevin’ ye wad ha’e 
said — deid, as Mr. Soulis weel kenned 
— upon the threshold o’ the manse. 

It’s a strange thing that the saul of man 
should be that thirled into his perishable 
body; but the minister saw that, an’ his 
heart didnae break. 

She didnae stand there lang; she be- 
gan to move again an’ cam’ slowly towards 
Mr. Soulis whaur he stood under the 
saughs. A’ the life o’ his body, a’ the 
Strength o’ his speerit, were glowerin’ 





speak, but wanted words, an’ made a sign 
wi’ the left hand. There cam’ a clap o’ 
wund, like a cat’s fuff ; oot gaed the can’le, 
the saughs skrieghed like folk; an’ Mr. 
Soulis kenned that, live or die, this was 
the end o’t. 

“Witch, beldame, devil!” he cried, “I 
charge you, by the power of God, begone 
— if you be dead, to the grave —if you 
be damned, to hell.” 

An’ at that moment, the Lord’s ain 
hand out o’ the heevens struck the hor- 
ror whaur it stood; the auld, deid, dese- 
crated corp o’ the witch-wife, sae lang 
keepit frae the grave and hursled round 
by deils, lowed up like a brunstane spunk 
and fell in ashes to the grund; the thun- 
der followed, peal on dirling peal, the 
rairing rain upon the back o’ that; and 
Mr. Soulis louped through the garden 
hedge, and ran, wi’ skelloch upon skelloch, 
for the clachan. 

That same mornin’ John Christie saw 
the black man pass the Muckle Cairn as 
it was chappin’ six; before eight, he gaed 
by the change-house at Knockdow; an’ 
no lang after, Sandy M‘Lellan saw him 
gaun linkin’ doon the braes frae Kilma- 
kerlie. There’s little doubt but it was 
him that dwalled sae lang in Janet’s body ; 
but he was awa’ at last; and sinsyne the 
deil has never fashed us in Ba’weary. 

But it was a sair dispensation for the 
minister; lang, lang he lay ravin’ in his 
bed; and frae that hour to this, he was 
the man ye ken the day. 

R. L. S. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
SCOTTISH, SHETLANDIC, AND GERMANIC 
WATER TALES. 
BY KARL BLIND. 
Part II, 
I. 


Wonprous beings were mentioned, in 
the first part of this essay, which are most 
frequently met with in the folk-tales of a, 
country thus described by the poet : — 


Land of Isles in Northern Sea; 

Land of mist and storm’s revelry ; 

Land of the raven and sea-mew, 

Of eagle bold and wild curlew ; 

Land of brown heath and treeless plain, 
Of winding voe and surging main, 


It is in the Shetland tales that we hear a 
great deal of creatures partly more than 
human, partly less so, which appear in the 


frae his e’en. It seemed she was gaun to| interchangeable shape of men and seals. 
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They are said to have often married ordi- 
nary mortals, so that there are, even now, 
some alleged descendants of them, who 
look upon themselves as superior to com- 
mon people. The fabulous ancestral 
forms in question are reckoned among 
the trows, or semi-divine figures. 

In Shetland, and elsewhere in the 
North, the sometimes animal -shaped 
creatures of this myth, but who in reality 
are human in a higher sense, are called 
Finns. Their transfiguration into seals 
seems to be more akind of deception they 
practice. For the males are described as 
most daring boatmen, with powerful sweep 
of the oar, who chase foreign vessels on 
the sea. At the same time they are held 
to be deeply versed in magic spells and in 
the healing art, as well as in soothsaying. 
By means of a “skin” which they pos- 
sess, the men and the women among 
them are able to change themselves into 
seals. But on shore, after having taken 
off the wrappage, they are, and behave 
like, real human beings. Any one who 


gets hold of their protecting garment, has 
the Finns in his power. Only by means 
of the skin can they go back to the water. 
Many a Finn woman has got into the 
power of a Shetlander, and borne children 


to him; but if the Finn woman succeeded 
in re-obtaining her sea-skin, or sealskin, 
she escaped across the water. Among 
the older generation in the northern isles, 
persons are still sometimes heard of, who 
boast of hailing from Finns ; and they at- 
tribute to themselves a peculiar luckiness 
on account of that higher descent. 

Shetland, in its people and in its 
speech, is truly Germanic. In that old 
Hialt Land, or Heth Land, an attempt to 
introduce Christianity was only made in 
the early part of the tenth century; and 
the jarls ruling there opposed the attempt 
for a long time with the utmost energy. 
It was only when a king of Norway came 
with an army, and left the jarl the choice 
either to go to the baptismal font, or to be 
deposed and to be put to the sword with 
his family, that the then ruler of Shetland 
gave up the worship of Odin. But, even 
in his extreme distress, he only yielded 
when seeing that the sword was to be 
thrust into the breast of his son. The 
love for his offspring then overcame his 
hatred of the new creed, and he submitted 
to baptism. 

To this day, the vestiges of ancient 
Teutonic history and ideas are still ob- 
servable in Shetland. Allround the Scot- 
tish coast, and far into the Highlands, the 
influence of the Scandinavian conquests 
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can ae be traced. Where, at present, a 
Gaelic-speaking people dwells, which 
reg changes its speech now for the 

nglish tongue, the names of islands, 
bays, lakes, rivers, and places still point, 
here and there, to the former Norwegian 
dominion, which only constituted, so to 
say, the second or third wave of a Teu- 
tonic flood splashing over the Caledo- 
nian shores. Tacitus already testifies 
that in Caledonia— which, however, did 
not comprise the whole Scotland of to- 
day —a people of lusty limbs and ruddy 
hair lived, whose characteristics, he says, 
“prove their German origin.”* And 
Tacitus was well able to distinguish, on 
the one hand, the small, black-haired 
Silures, in Britain (south Wales) who 
were of Iberian origin, from the Keltic 
Britons; and, on the other, the Germanic 
Caledonians from both. Three races are 
thus indicated by Tacitus in Britain: an 
Iberian (Turanian) one, related to some 
of the Hibernians, or Irish, and to the 
Basques ; and two Aryan ones: Kelts and 
Germans. The Picts mentioned by later 
writers were undoubtedly also Teutons, 
of Frisian race —a first wave of the sub- 
sequent stronger invasion of Angles, Sax- 
ons, Frisians, Jutes, and other Germanic 
tribes. 

The Norwegians afterwards came the 
same way which German sea-dogs had 
sailed over before. Not long ago, the 
inhabitants of the Ness, in the Hebrides, 
still considered themselves to be of spe- 
cial blood; keeping apart from the neigh- 
boring Gaels, and retaining some folk- 
tales of their own origin from Lochlin — 
that is, Norway.¢ From Shetland and 
the Orkneys, across Thurso— which has 
its name from Thor—towards Suther- 
land and the Hebrides, and down to the 
once so-called “southern isles ” of Can- 
tire, Islay, and Man, Scandinavian ves- 
tiges are clearly apparent. From there, 
we come to Ireland, which it is often the 
fashion now to describe as purely “ Kel- 
tic.” An assertion easily disproved by 
the checkered pattern-card of races that 
have entered that isle during two thou- 
sand years, as well as by the many cen- 
turies of Norwegian and Danish domin- 
ion. 

Tales of the descent of certain families 
from water beings of a magic character 
are very frequent in the wholly, or mainly, 
Germanic north. In Ireland, such myths 


* Vit. Agric. xi. 

+ Die Danen und Nordmiinner in England, Schott- 
land und Irland. Von J. J. A. Worsaz. Deutsch 
von. Dr. N. N. W. Meissner. 
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also occur sporadically, In Wales — the 
by far more Keltic, though not exclusively 

eltic, country — the origin from mermen 
or mermaids is often charged as a re- 
proach upon unhappy people; and rows 
originate from such assertion. In Shet- 
land the reverse is, or was, the case. 
There, the descendants of Finns have 
been wont to boast of their origin; regard- 
ing themselves as favorites of fortune. 
In Shetland, too, “to be able to ride the 
Nuggle scathless,” was regarded as con- 
ferring an extraordinary run of luck, and 
also power over one’s enemies — so much 
so that when an individual suddenly met 
a windfall of good fortune, or succeeded 
in disappointing the designs of an enemy, 
it was quite proverbial to say: ‘“‘ Yea, she 
(or he) is been ridin’ da Nuggle!” 

There could be no better mark of the 
difference between the Germanic and the 
Keltic, or Kelt-I berian, view than in these 
Welsh notions on the one hand, and the 
Shetlandic ones on the other. 

In Ireland, the nix and mermaid myths 
seem to gradually pale and disappear; at 
least, it is difficult to learn something 
about them among the people. From in- 
quiries my daughter, Mrs. Charles Han- 
cock, made on a recent journey with her 
husband in Ireland, she gathered the fol- 
lowing : — 


At Dunluce Castle, an old ruin standing by 
the Giant’s Causeway, I was told by the driver 
of a car that an old woman had told him that 
she saw, for the space of three minutes, a mer- 
maid sitting on the rocks under the castle. 
The mermaid lived in a cave still shown, and 
came up every night to Dunluce Castle, which 
stands on a high cliff jutting into the sea. The 
mermaid sat every day on the rocks, combing 
her long d/ack hair, which was particularly fine. 
The mermaid had a ¢ai/; but on my asking 
how she could get up from the cave to the 
castle, my narrator answered: “ Perhaps she 
flew some!” 


Here, the mermaid has not the Ger- 
manic yellow hair, nor the full human 
shape. However, in this somewhat ob- 
scured Irish myth we may possibly trace 
the idea of an ancestress who visits at 
night her ruined castle. As to the Giant’s 
Causeway, “this spot is so called because 
a giant at Portrush wanted to fight an- 
other giant in Scotland. His wife got a 
lot of large rocks collected in her apron, 
and dropped them at intervals, to make a 
pathway across the sea for him. Hence 
the name of Giant’s Causeway given to 
these great rocks.” 

The story strangely reminds us of the 
wondrous bridge which the Indo-Aryan 
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hero, Rama, made across the sea to Lanka 
(Ceylon), in order to battle with a giant. 
Struggles between leaders in Ireland and 
Scotland, in grey antiquity, may be the 
basis of the tale of the Giant’s Causeway. 


II. 


But who are the Finns of the Shet- 
landic story? Are — simply a poetical 
transfiguration of finny forms of the flood ? 
Or can the Ugrian race of the Finns, 
which dwells in Finland, in the high north 
of Norway, and in parts of Russia, have 
something to do with those tales in which 
a viking-like character is unmistakable ? 
Or do these stories not rather refer to a 
Germanic people of sailors and warriors, 
to sea-borne and sea-born heroes of the 
water from Lochlin, the Scandinavian 
lake-lands, rich in legends and lays? 

Repeated investigations have gradually 
brought me to the conviction that the 
Finn or seal stories contain a combina- 
tion of the mermaid myth with a strong 
historical element—that the Finns are 
nothing else than a fabulous transmogrifi- 
cation of those Norse “sea-dogs,” who 
from eld have penetrated into the islands 
round Scotland, into Scotland itself, as 
well as into Ireland. “Old sea-dog” is 
even now a favorite expression for a 
weather-beaten, storm-tossed skipper —a 
perfect seal among the wild waves. 

The assertion of a “higher” origin of 
still living persons from Finns, conceived 
as trows, would thus explain itself as a 
wildly legendary remembrance of the de- 
scent from the blood of Germanic con- 
querors. The “skin” wherewith the 
Finns change themselves magically into 
sea beings, I hold to be their armor, or 
coat of mail. Perhaps that coat itself 
was often made of sealskin, and then 
covered with metal rings, or scales, as we 
see it in Norman pictures; for instance, 
on the Bayeux tapestry. The designa- 
tion of Norwegian and Danish conquer- 
ors, in old Irish history, as “scaly mon- 
sters,” certainly fits in with this hy- 
pothesis. 

But how did the curious “ Finn” name 
arise? 

First of all, it must be pointed out that 
the Ugrian people, which is known under 
the Finnic name, and which is related to 
the Magyars, the Turks, and the Mongols, 
do not call themselves Finns —as little 
as Welshmen call themselves, in their 
own language, Welsh. “Welsh” is a 
name given by the Saxons and other Ger- 
mans to their Keltic or Romanic neigh- 
bors. The Finns of Finland call them- 
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selves Suomalainen — that is, dwellers in 
the marshy land. On the other hand, 
Jen, in the sense of marsh, bog, sump, or 
water, is a word common to all Teutonic 
languages. We find in Ulfilas, fanz; in 
Anglo-Saxon, fenx ; in old High German, 
fenna ; in Dutch, venn. Fenrir, the gi- 
— wolf of the Eddic mythology, is 
iterally the fen-roarer; the roarer from 
the deep. Fensalir, the water hall, is the 
heavenly abode of a Norse goddess. 
Finnis an old Germanic name. Inthe 
pedigree of kingly famifies of the North, 
in the Langfeddgatal, that Finn name ap- 
pears between Thor, Fraelaf, and “ Wo- 
den, whom we call Oden.” For these 
divine names were also pritfcely names. 
Whether Odin’s cognomen, “Feng,” is 
originally connected with Finn, is a point 
meriting being inquired into. At any 
rate, the passage in the second lay of 
Sigurd (18) appears to me to point to the 
connection of the name of Feng with 
Odin’s quality as a water-god. A dwarf- 
name, Finnar, also is mentioned in the 
Eddic cosmogony.* Several dwarf names 
have literal, or nearly literal, contact with 
Asa names; some of the dwarfs being, 
as it were, the diminutive counterparts of 
gods. 


Again, in the Eddic Wayland Lay, the 


semi-divine German smith — for he is 
from the Rhenish lands ¢ —is described 
as a son of the Finn king. His brothers, 
Slagfidr and Eigil, bear undoubted Ger- 
manic names. Simrock puts a note of 
interrogation after Wayland’s (Vélundr’s) 
designation as the son of a “ Finn ” king. 
But if we remember the occurrence of the 
name of Finn in the Norse kingly pedi- 
gree, together with the frequent occur- 
rence, still now, of the same name in 
Germany and Ireland, as well as with the 
appearance of a similar name (Fionn) in 
Irish and Scotch sagas and history — 
where we hear of an evidently non-Keltic 
warrior clan, among which the undoubted 
Germanic name of Osgur, or Oscar, is 
often found — there remains, I think, no 
justification for Simrock’s doubting note 
of interrogation, unless he meant it in the 
sense of the desirability of an inquiry. 
But however the Finn name may be 
explained etymologically, at all events 
Norway appears in the Shetland tales, 
and in the recollection of the people there, 
as the home of the “Finns.” And this 
home —as I see from an interesting bit 
of folk-lore before me —is evidently in 


* ViluspA, 16. 
t Vélundharkhvida, 15. 
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the south of Norway, where the Scandi- 
navian branch of the Teutonic race is 
pure and unmixed. 

Before coming to this important point, 
I may mention a Shetlandic spell-song 
sent to me by Mr. George Sinclair, jun. 
(now in New Zealand). Referring, as it 
does, to the healing art, it reminds us, in 
its arrangement, of the well-known pagan 
German spell-song * for the sprain-cure of 
horses, which has its remarkable counter- 
part in a similar Shetlandic incantation. 
The charm-song now sent to me refers to 
the cure of the toothache; the Finn ap- 
pearing therein as a magic medicine-man: 

A Finn came ow’r fa Norraway, 
Fir ta pit téth-ache away — 

Oot o’ da flesh an’ OOt o’ da bane ; 
Oot o’ da sinew an’ oot o’ da skane ; 
Oot o’ da skane an’ into da’ stane: 
An dare may do remain! 

An dare may do remain! 

An dare may do remain! 

In this, though not strictly and cor- 
rectly, alliterative song, the Finn is not 
an animal-shaped creature of the deep, 
but a man, a charm-working doctor from 
Norway. The real inhabitants from Fin- 
land being noted for their witchcraft, it 
may be that there is a slight confusion 
here between Teutonic Norwegians and 
real Finns or Suomalainen people, some 
of whom probably accompanied the Norse 
warriors as medicine-men. Presently we 
will, however, see that the Finns of the 
Shetlandic stories are martial pursuers of 
ships, to whom ransom must be paid in 
order to get free from them. This can- 
not apply to the Suomalainen people; 
much kess to a mere marine animal or sea 
monster : for what should such a creature 
do with ransom money? Warlike Norse 
“sea-dogs ” must therefore be meant, who 
sometimes appear also to have taken their 
womenfolk with them on the viking expe- 
ditions, or pirate enterprise. As to their 
animal form, Mr. George Sinclair writes : 

Sea monsters are for most part called 
“Finns” in Shetland. They have the power 
to take any shape of any marine animal, as also 
that of human beings. They were wont to 
pursue boats at sea, and it was dangerous in the 
extreme fo say anything against them. I have 
heard that se/ver money was thrown overboard 
to them to prevent their doing any damage to 
the boat. In the seal form they came ashore 
every ninth night to dance on the sands. They 
would then cast off their skins, and act just like 
men and women. ‘They could not, however, 
return to the sea without their skins —they 
were simply human beings, as an old song 
says :— 

* Merseburger Zauberlied. 
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I am a man upo’ da Jand; 

I am a selkie i’ da sea. 

An’ whin I’m far fa every strand, 
My dwelling is in Shéol Skerry. 

Shéol Skerry means Seal’s Isle. Sker- 
ries is the name of many rocky isles 
round the Irish coast. They are the 
Norse Skars. Scarborough has its name 
from the same Norse word. The Irish 
Skerries were so called by the northern- 
ers; and the termination of many Scotch 
and Irish island names shows the old 
Germanic conquest, although afterwards 
a fresh Keltization occurred in the speech 
of the people there, which now recedes 
again, step by step, before the English 
tongue. 

The “seal,” the sea-dog, the “ Finn,” 
would thus be the son of the Teutonic 
north. His skin or armor — without 
which he is like an ordinary mortal, and 
rather powerless — he puts down at the 
shore, in dancing with his fair one. His 
dancing “every ninth night” may be in 
connection with an ancient number of the 
days of the Germanic week. That he, a 
fearless seaman, should by preference 
choose as his lair the “skerries ” round 
the northern and western coasts of Scot- 
land and Ireland, in order to prepare, 
from that safe covert, for fresh viking 
expeditions, quite tallies with the song 
communicated to me, in which ShdGol, or 
Sévl, Skerry — the sea-dog’s Skar, or 
rocky island —is mentioned as his dwell- 
ing-place. 

It is well-known what cruel wild wooing 
the daring Norse warriors used to indulge 
in on the coasts they harried as vikings. 
In the Eddic Song of Harbard, even the 
world of gods show some of these traits. 
Harbard (Odin) prides himself on such 
deeds : — 

I was with Fiélwar, 
On an island, 


There we fought, 
Attempted much 


five winters through, 

Allgreen hight. 

and felled the foes, 

and wooed the maids. 
Thor. 


with your women there? 
Harbard. 
had they but been meek ; 
had they but been friendly. ... 
Thor. 


and o’ercame the Giants’ 
when to the hill they went... . 
I on Hlesey tamed. 


How was it 


Meet women we had, 
Fair women we had, 


In the east I was, 
Evil-minded brides, 
berserk brides 
May not, in the same way, the women- 
- folk of the roving Northmen sometimes 
have been made captive? Perhaps they, 
too, wore the “skin,” or coat of mail, as 
true Bryn-hilds, in order the better to be 
protected against a subject population. 
Or the safety which the armor of the 





male warrior gave them, was poetically 
changed into a charm-robe, a sealskin, of 
their own. Be that as it may, the Shet- 
land tales, at all events, report very touch- 
ing things of such Finn women as were 
married to the natives. 


III. 


THERE are many such folk-tales in the 
northern Thule. A man, we learn, always 
gets possession of the Finn woman by 
seizing the skin she has put off. One of 
these stories* says that the captured 
Finn woman would often leave her hus- 
band to enjoy his slumber alone, and go 
down amongst the rocks to converse with 
her Finn one: but the inquisitive people 
who listened could not understand a sin- 
gle word of the conversation. She would, 
it was said, return after such interviews 
with briny and swollen eyes. 

‘The human family of this Finn were 
human in all points, except in hands, 
which resembled web feet. Had the fool- 
ish man who was her husband, burnt or 
destroyed the skin, the Finn woman could 
never have escaped. But the man had 
the skin hidden, and it was found by one 
of the bairns, who gave it to his mother. 
Thereupon she fled; and it is said that 
she cried, at parting with her family, very 
bitterly. The little ones were the only 
human beings she cared for. When the 
father came home, he found the children 
in tears, and on learning what had hap- 
pened, bounded through the standing 
corn to the shore, where he only arrived 
in time to see, to his grief, his good wife 
shaking flippers and embracing an ugly 
brute of aseal. She cried: — 


Blissins be wi’ de 

Baith de an’ da bairns ! 
Bit do kens, da first love 
Is aye da best ! 


whereupon she disappeared with her Finn 
husband or lover. 

1 hold such Shetlandic stories to be a 
grafting of real events upon that water- 
worship creed in which mermen and mer- 
maids, and other mythic beings of the 
deep, perform their magic antics. 

From the same source I have received 
another tale, of even more fantastic zool- 
ogy, but in which the strange creatures 
that come up from the flood are charac- 
terized as of prophetic power—as all 
water deities are. The story is this. 
There was a rock on which seals were 
wont to come, and on which, in their ab- 


* Communicated by Mr. George Sinclair. 
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sence, the boys of the village made a 
great fire, so that, when the Finns ar- 
rived, they might burn themselves “on 
sitting down’ —if I may use a euphe- 
mism for the grosser word contained in 
the tale itself. The trick succeeded, and 
the whole village was startled by horrible 
screams at night: — 


YVe’r brunt wis! * O ye wicked folk ! 
Sa na mair blissins fa dis rock ! 
A twall-mont (twelvemonth) — what sall hap- 
n dan? 
Ye s’ a’ (you shall all) be livin’, incep’ wan ! 
(except one). 


And indeed, this was fulfilled; for that 
day twelvemonth one of the bad boys met 
his death, in fishing off the rock. 

Very sea-monster-like, but nevertheless 
leading us back to mankind, is the story 
of a woman of the people, Anderina Suth- 
erland, who strongly believed in the Finns, 
and declared herself to be a descendant 
of them. From her, many Finn tales 
have been got by Mr. Sincfair, jun. The 
folks said she was half mad, and the boys 
used to annoy her very much by calling 
her names. She was, she said, the “fifth 
from the Finns,” and she attributed great 
luckiness to herself, although she was as 
poor as poor could be. 

It would appear that her father’s great- 
grandfather was a skipper of a six-oared 
boat, and when in the pursuit of his 
calling was surprised to see, on the fish- 
ing-lines that were being hauled in over 
the side, a strange, indescribable shape, 
which imploringly spoke, and when lying 
amongst the fish at the bottom of the 
boat cried like an infant. At length it 
said: “ Lat me oot! Lat me oot! Obey 
me no’; and ye s’ (you shall) get mair fish 
as ye can carry!” When it first spoke, 
it was not larger than a man’s thumb, but 
soon began to swell and swell until, 
through its bulk, the boat was in danger 
of being swamped; and this it would 
have done, had not the men who were 
holding it let go. Inits swelling it had 
promised them xo end of luck. Luck, of 
course, in finding of wreck, in fishing, 
fair wind, and so forth —all things con- 
nected with the sea. “Its largest size 
was about what a big du// might be,” An- 
derina Sutherland said; but the shape 
she either could not.or would not describe. 
She spoke with awful dread of the whole 
appearance. 

-The luck thus given to these men was 


* Perhaps this means: “It is you that have been 
burnt’? — namely, drawn upon yourself a due punish- 
ment for your wicked act. 
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very great. Only, their families were a 
shade less lucky, and so on; gradually 
dwindling into posterity. This water 
tale, which lingered in the mind of a poor, 
daft woman, has, after all, deep connec- 
tion with Germanic and Greek myths. 
Of herself, she often repeated with great 
glee, and with a fishy glister in her eyes: 
“I’m da fift fa da Finns, ye ken!” Noth- 
ing could shake her belief in a higher 
felicitous fate which she thought was 
ruling her pauper’s life. Of this my in- 
formant gives me many comic traits. An- 
derina’s apparently foolish tales have, 
nevertheless, great significance, in as far 
as, in the very craziness of that Finn- 
descended woman, there is the strong 
vestige of the old faith in fortune-bring- 
ing, half-godlike figures of the sea, who 
are but a polytheistic rendering of the 
fruitful, cosmogonic power of water. 

In another water tale, “‘a Finn man 
escapes with a Shetland bride througha 
fleet of boats; deceiving his pursuers by 
cutting little chips off a stick, and mak- 
ing the chips appear, by his peculiar art, 
like large ships. He, of course, got off 
the men, who did not know which to pull 
after.” This story has remarkable con- 
tact with what an Eddic poem says of the 
special magic qualities of the Norse jarls. 

If the Finn were a real animal of the 
sea, he would certainly seek safety from 
his pursuers by simply dipping under. 
But no; he escapes in quite a different 
manner. Himself apparently sitting in a 
boat, he chips off pieces of wood from a 
stick; changing them, by his sorcerer’s 
art, into the appearance of a fleet of his 
own. This looks very viking-like; for 
the Eddic Lay of Rigr, in which the three 
social classes of the Northmen —the 
thralls, the simple freemen (karls), and 
the nobles (jarls)— are prefigured, says 
of the jarl’s son, Konur: — 
was cunning in runes, 
and runes of the Future; 


how men to shield, 
the sea to still. 


Konur the young, 

Runes of the Past 
Moreover he knew 
Swords to deaden, 


Birds’ voices he kent, 
The mind to soothe, 
Of eight men he had 


With Rigr, the Jarl, he wrestled in runes; 
In man:fold k ledg e sh d himself master. 
Thus the right he gained, thus to him it was granted, 
Rigr to be called, and skilled in runes. 


and how fire to quench, 
and sorrows to heal ; 
the might and the strength. 





Rigr is a name assumed by Heimdall, 
the son of Odin. As Rigr, he landed at 
a seashore, and there became the fore- 
father of three classes of mankind. The 
Norse noblemen, as we see from the 
above, attributed to themselves a witch- 
craft almost equal to the divine power of 
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Rigr. Hence we find that, besides being 
rulers by the sword, they, as fathers and 
sib-heads, also performed the office of 
spell-working house-priests. No wonder 
the name of the Northman, of the “ Finn” 
who had come over the sea, should have 
become synonymous with all kinds of 
cleverness and deception on the element 
which he had made his second home. In 
this way we may understand the tale of 
his “rune-cunning” escape through a 
whole fleet of hostile boats, after he had 
seized, or eloped with, his Shetlandic 
bride. 

The spell-working by means of cutting 
off chips from a stick, somewhat reminds 
us of the prophesying, and the casting of 
lots of fate, among the Germans of Taci- 
tus; which was also done by the cutting 
up of twigs marked with runes.* Some- 
thing similar is reported, by Herodotos,t 
of a Skythian race, who used willow-rods 
and linden-tree twigs, thrice cut up, for 
the same purpose. Many of the Skythian 
tribes evidently belonged to the Teutonic 
stock. Norse lays and sagas are full of 
the witchcraft of such twig-cutting and 
rune-charms, 


IV. 


THE question as to the real significance 
of the Finns being of high importance for 
the interpretation of the Shetlandic wa- 
ter tales, I here give what Mr. Robert 
Sinclair says of the capture of Finn brides 
by Shetlanders : — 


Each district, almost, has its own version of 
a case where a young Shetlander had married 
a female Finn. They were generally caught 
at their toilet in the tide-mark, having doffed 
the charmed covering, and being engaged in 
dressing their flowing locks, while the enam- 
ored youth, by some lucky stroke, secured the 
skin, rendering the owner a captive victim of 
his passion. Thus it was that whole families 
of a mongrel race sprang up, according to 
tradition. The Finn women were said to make 
good housewives, Yet there was generally a 
longing after some previous attachment; and 
if ever a chance occurred of recovering the 
essential dress, no newly formed ties of kin- 
dred could prevent escape and return to former 
pleasures. This was assiduously guarded 
against on the one side, and watched on the 
other ; but, as the story goes, female curiosity 
and cunning was always more than a match 
for male care and caution; and the Finn 
woman always got the slip. One or two of 
these female Finns was said to have the power 
to conjure up from the deep a superior breed 
of horned cattle ; and these always throve well. 


* Germ. x. 
t iv. 67. 





I have seen some pointed out to me as the off- 
spring of these “sea kye.” 


In answer to my question, the Shetland 
friend lays great stress on the fact of the 
Finn woman being wholly distinct from 
the mermaid. “In recent versions of 
stories regarding Finns,” he writes, 


I observe a tendency to confound the Finn 
with the mermaid. No such thing was thought 
of in my younger days. It was the prerogative 
of the Finn alone fo don the sealskin and be- 
come a seal, or throw it offand become a man. 
The mermaid never assumed the appearance 
of a seal ; nor had she any metamorphic faculty 
whatever, but, like Milton’s Sin, “was woman 
to the waist and fair,” and ended in a fish tail. 


The latter characteristic, I may say in 
passing, is a striking divergence from the 
true Germanic conception of any nix 
form; but my Shetland informant is firm 
on this point, as to local tradition. May- 
be that the acquaintance northern skip- 
pers made with southern tales, caused 
the “fish tail” to be imported into Shet- 
land, even as we see it in the mermaid 
tales of Cornwall and Ireland. 

Again, the same friend writes : — 


Many stories, such as in “ Fireside Tales,” 
of men capturing females by means of obtain- 
ing their charmed sealskin were told ; but in 
no case I ever recollect hearing of them was 
the captive said to be a mermaid, but invaria- 
bly a Finn ; and the offspring were said to be 
descendants from Finns — not from mermaids, 
Such an idea as a merman I never heard of till 
I saw it in some English work of fiction. In- 
variably the mermaid was represented as a 
woman to the waist, and ending in a fish tail. 
I find, however, that, whether this distinction 
was observed originally all over the islands or 
not, there has been lately, and perhaps in some 
localities more early, a confounding of these 
two myths, and the attributes of the one have 
been indiscriminately applied to the other. 
The idea, however, seems incongruous, and 
jars so much as to seem irreconcilable. 


All this goes to make it probable that 
in the Shetlandic mermaid tales there is 
more of a nature-myth, whilst in the Finn 
stories a historical tradition seems to be 
enveloped, though much blurred over, and 
partly confounded with the water tales of 
cosmogonic, theological, and anthropo- 
morphic import. The absence of mer- 
men in the Shetlandic tales which other- 
wise show so strong a Germanic charac- 
ter,can, 1 believe, only be accounted for 
by the fact of the Finn stories, which refer 
to Finn men as well as to women, having 
got so strong a hold upon the popular 
mind as to make the more fanciful mer- 
man form recede into the dark back- 
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ground; for among other Teutonic races, 
we regularly hear also of the merman. 
Of the Finn man, my informant says : 


Stories of the Norway Finns were rife 
in my younger days. These were said to be a 
race of creatures of human origin no doubt, 
but possessed of some power of enchantment 
by which they could, with the use of a charmed 
sealskin, become in every way, to all appear- 
ance, a veritable seal; only, retaining their hu- 
man intelligence. It seems that any sealskin 
could not do; each must have their specially 
prepared skin before they could assume the 
aquatic life. But then they could live for 
years inthe sea. Yet they were not reckoned 
as belonging to the natural class of “am- 
phibia.”* As man or seal they were simply 
Finns, and could play their part well in either 
element. Their feats were marvellous. It was 
told me as sheer truth that they could pull 
across to Bergen — nearly three hundred 
miles—in afew hours, and that, while ordi- 
nary mortals were asleep, they could make the 
return voyage. Nine miles for every warpt 
(stroke of the oar) was the traditional speed. 
Speak of steam after that! 


Here, then, the Finns are men; of hu- 
man origin; remaining intelligent men in 
their sea-dog raiment; coming from Nor- 
way; not swimming like marine animals, 
but rowing between Shetland and Nor- 
way —namely, to the town of Bergen, 


which lies in the southern, truly and ex- 
clusively Germanic, part of Norway. As 
strong men at sea, they row with magic 
quickness. The alleged rate of their ra- 
pidity is clearly the poetical conception of 
their power as sailors and terrible heroes 
of the creeks. Each one of them, in ac- 
cordance with his bodily shape, must have 
his specially prepared skin — that is, coat 
of mail—in order to be ready for the 
viking path. There is nothing here of 
the swimming and dipping down of a 
seal. 

Thus the tale of the charm-strong sea 
people of the Finns would resolve itself 
into a mythic echo from a forgotten his- 
torical past. 

An Indian tale of gods and heroes may 
here serve fora comparison. As, in Shet- 
land, we hear of seals and sea monsters, 
who yet are men; so the Ramayana 
speaks of a “godlike ape,” called Hanu- 
man, who came to the aid of the sun-de- 
scended Aryan hero, Rama, with a helpful 
army of monkeys, in the war against Ra- 
vana; springing in a single jump from 


* The writer uses this word here, not in the strict 
sense of natural history, but in the more popular sense 
of marine animals in general. 

+ Connected with the German Wur/; from werfen, 
to throw, to thrust, to make a stroke. 
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India to Lanka, or Ceylon. Hanuman, at 
the same time a superior being and a 
beast, was, no doubt, a chieftain of Dra- 
widian aborigines. To the clear-skinned, 
fair-haired, clear-eyed “solar race” of 
the conquerors from central Asia, the 
dark natives seemed to be of monkey-like 
formation in face and body. They may 
still be seen in that shape on ancient In- 
dian temple sculptures. Nevertheless, 
the aid of a host of natives was of such 
high value for the Aryan sons of the sun, 
that Hanuman was received into the Hin- 
doo pantheon, though as an ape. His 
human character, however, appears from 
the epic poem, Ramayana, itself. For 
there he is called “ perfect;” “no one 
equals him in the knowledge of the sas- 
tras (law-books), in learning, and in ascer- 
taining the sense of the scriptures. In 
all sciences, in the rules of authority, he 
rivals the perception of the gods.” He 
has great power in magic and medicine. 
He learnedly discourses on the former 
olden age.* He is even a philologist, 
or he has written a grammar —a per- 
formance otherwise not usual with either 
gods or apes. 

Similarly, curious eminent qualities 
have remained to the Shetlandic Finns, 
from which their original character may 
yet be gathered, although fiction gradu- 
ally wove a misleading veil around them, 


Vv. 

IN spite of all that has been said above, 
and in spite of the clear concordance with 
Teutonic names, the derivation of the 
word “ Finn” need not even be insisted 
upon. For the subject at issue this 
makes no difference; the inner historical 
significance of the Shetlandic sea-dog tale 
seems to me placed beyond doubt. 

* Still, it is remarkable that in the old 
Irish epics, also, a martial clan should 
turn up, called Fionn, Fianna, or Feni- 
ans, who— even as the Germans of Taci- 
tus — are described as of a bravery verg- 
ing upon frantic rashness, as fearless of 
death, hospitable, and truthful; shewing 
altogether, in their bearing, many bol 
Teutonic traits. 

In dealing with the origin of the Fionn, 
there is a difficulty, it is true, in regard to 
etymology. The Gaelic and Erse words - 
which have apparently contact with Finn, 
Fionn, etc., sometimes mean water; 
sometimes fair, or fair-haired; some- 
times a tribe, a country, a clan, and so 
forth. As there is in Scotland a Loch 


* Muir, iv. 490; and i. 144. 














Fionn, and Finsba, a river Fine, a port 
Fintray, a Fin Mountain, and so forth ; so 
we find also in Ireland a lake Finn ; riv- 
ers called Finn, Finisk, Finnery, etc. ; 
and towns of a similar name — partly 
with a Germanic termination. These 
names mostly occur in that part of east- 
ern Ireland where the Northmen long held 
sway. 

On the other hand, the Norwegians are 
called, by old-Irish historians, Finn-Loch- 
Jannoch ; which, however, is explained as 
fair-haired Lochlanners, or Northmen. 
They are also called Finngall, fair foreign- 
ers. At their side, Dubgall are distin- 
guished; which, it is said, means the 
somewhat more dark-haired Danes. 
O’Halloran, in his “ History of Ireland,” 
interprets the Fionne-Gail as white stran- 
gers — meaning Danes, Swedes, and Nor- 
wegians ; the Dubh-Gail, or black stran- 
gers,as Germans. From the Irish annals 
of the year 845, it appears that the Dub- 
galls who then invaded Dublin, and partly 
hewed down the Finngalls, partly made 
them prisoners, were Danes; the Finn- 
galls being Norwegians. The flat shores 
in the middle of the eastern coast of 
Ireland, between Dublin and Drogheda, 
where —as in Waterford in the south, 
and in Limerick in the south-west — the 
Northmen held sway, were called Finngall 
—that is, the land of the strangers.* 

Those who erroneously go by the ex- 
clusive Keltic notion in regard to Ireland, 
have approached the subject of these 
repeated Teutonic incursions with an ob- 
vious prejudice; but of such prejudices 
every one ought to divest himself, who 
professes to treat upon a historical ques- 
tion in the spirit of true inquiry. Some 
writers, allowing themselves to be misled 
by their aversion to the Teutonic race, 
endeavored to convert the Fianna, Finn§, 
or Fenians, into Phoenikians. I have no 
doubt myself that a Phoenikian, Semitic 
element is traceable in Ireland, in the 
wake of which other men of African de- 
scent may in times long gone by have 
come into the island, whose character- 
istics occasionally crop up, even now, 
between the Iberian, Keltic, and Ger- 
manic types. But the Fionn, or Fenians, 
I think, are more likely Teutonic Finns 
than Semitic Phoenikians. 

Has the name of Osgur, Osgar, or 
Oscar, which, in the old-Irish “ Fenian 
Poems,’ is found together with that of 
Fionn as a chieftain’s name, a special 
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Phoenikian look? Is it not a clear Teu- 
tonic name? Now, an Oscar was the 
very tower of strength of the Fionn: — 


“O Oscur,” said Fionn at first, 
“ As thou art the prop and the strength of the 
Fians.. .”* 


And is it not remarkable that in this 
epic, which is written in the old Irish 
tongue, Lochlin (Norway) should be 
fondly called the “land of delightful 
songs ” —as if the Finns in Ireland long- 
ingly remembered the old home? Loch- 
lan—an authority on Keltic subjects 
says —is the ancient name given in Irish 
annals to that part of north Germany 
which lies between the mouths of the 
Rhine and the Elbe, before the name was 
transferred to Scandinavia. From that 
north-German seaboard came one of the 
earliest races that peopled Ireland and 
Alban, or the Scottish Highlands. Dur- 
ing their occupation, Ireland and the 
north of Scotland were regarded as one 
territory, and the population passed freely 
to and fro. Hence it came that the deeds 
and memories of this one warrior race be- 
long equally to both countries. Each has 
its songs about the Fenian heroes. 

These Fenians having become blended 
with the natives of Ireland, we can un- 
derstand their fighting against fresh 
Germanic invaders, even as Danes and 
Norwegians fought against each other. 
Some writers, it is true, would fain see in 
the migration of a warrior race from the 
country between the Rhine and the Elbe 
a Keltic arrival. For my part, I regard 
the Fionn as originally ‘Teutonic, so far 
as we can judge at all. The Irish or 
Keltic names, and the Germanic ones, 
still appear in the “Fenian Poems” by 
way of contrast; and the tone of those 
poems — in spite of their somewhat crude 
stiffness, which, however, may be the 
fault of the translator —has much of 
Norse severity about it: — 


There were before him in the pangs of death 
One hundred and three Fenian chiefs. 
Draoigheantoir did cut off 

Quickly their heads without untruth... 


Conan released Osgur and Fionn 

From the close spells which on them lay. 

Before Draoigheantoir returned 

In aa back without the knowledge of the 
owl, 


Scotch writers, who did not yield to 
prejudice, have expressed themselves for 


* Fenian Poems. Edited by John O’Daly. First 





* Die Dianen und Nordminner in England, Schotte 


land und Irland. Von J. J. A. Worsaz. 


series, xxxi., p. 69. 
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the Scandinavian descent of the Irish 
Fianna. The attempt has also been made 
to assign the latter to the Ugrian Finnic 
stem; an untenable idea — before 
disposed of. As far as a conclusion is 
warranted on the obscure ground of the 
mythic, or semi-mythic, ancient Irish 
history, the Scandinavian or Teutonic 
descent of the Fionn seems to me by far 
_ the probable one. 

If the Ossianic poems, whose contents 
refer to Scotland as well as to Ireland, 
had not come down to us in so corrupt a 
shape, a conclusion could be drawn with 
greater certainty. Ossian himself was 
said to be a son of Finn-Gall, or Finn the 
Foreigner; and Germanic names, like Os- 
car, Carul (Karl), Erik, Armin, Arno, Od- 
gal (Od, or Otto, the Foreigner), Suaran, 
Rothmar, Ryno, Strumon, Sgalag, and 
various others, appear in these Gaelic 
songs. The Danish historian, Suhm,* 
has shown that there has really been a 
King Swaran, of West Gothland, who in 
the third century made several viking 
expeditions; a fact which Macpherson 
could not possibly have known. For the 
Ossianic Swaran there would, therefore, 
be an historical precedent. This is note- 
worthy, whatever colossal liberties Mac- 
pherson may have, unquestionably, taken 
with the oral traditions. Worsaz, who 
in his investigations always shows the 
utmost caution and exactness, says of the 
Ossianic poems : — 


For the Scandinavian North they have a very 
peculiar power of connection, on account of 
the surprising concordance they show with the 
feeling and the spirit of some parts of the 
sagas and the Edda, These latter, again, form 
a strong proof of the genuineness of the lays 
attributed to Ossian, because the sagas and the 
Edda, at the time Macpherson edited his 
Ossian,” were either not known at all, or at 
most very insufficiently — even in Scandinavia 
itself ; not to speak of other countries. The 
real age of the Ossianic poems is very uncertain 
and difficult to fix; but this much is apparent, 
that they point to a lively intercourse between 
Alba (Scotland) and Lochlin (Scandinavia) 
long before the time of the Vikings, and 
before all historical reports of a connection 
between those countries, 


The old Irish annals are, unfortunately, 
filled with such a mass of fables, or facts 
overlaid by fiction, that the soil quakes 
everywhere, as on a bog. It is difficult, 
therefore, to make out who were the Fir- 
Bolgs and the Tuath de Dannans, who in 
dim ages of antiquity are said to have 


* Danske Historie, i. 
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come into Ireland. The Fir-Bolgs are as- 
sumed to have come from Belgium; the 
others over north Germany, Norway, 
and Denmark, to Erin.* What races do 
these names represent? The names of 
some of the Fir-Bolg chieftains have a 
Germanic sound.t Even “fir,” in the 
sense of man, is not only a Keltic word, 
corresponding to vir, but also an old 
High German word, as may be seen from 
the Wessobrunn Prayer. 

Belgium, in Czsar’s time, was certainly 
in its majority German, as it is still to- 
day, in its large majority, Flemish — that 
is, Nether German; Weder-duitsch, as the 
Flemings call themselves, in contradis- 
tinction from the French-speaking Wal- 
loon minority, which has given the coun- 
try a French veneer. I have mentioned 
before Menapians and Chaukians — un- 
doubtedly German tribes — in Ireland, at 
the time of the Romans. As the Tuath 
de Dannans met in hostile encounter the 
Fir-Bolgs, so the Fionn met afterwards 
the Dannans as foes. The history of the 
Teutonic race, however, is full of such 
encounters between kindred tribes. 

It is asserted that, already from the 
third century, viking expeditions to Ire- 
land are traceable, under Norse leaders 
like Suaran, Hégni, Fridli, Ring, Rolf, 
and others.§ In clear history we find the 
Norse invasion and dominion there from 
the ninth to the twelfth century; it begins 
with Anlaf (Olaf) and ends with Roder- 
ick. There we meet with the Scandina- 
vian kings’ names Ifar, Godfred, Sihtric, 
Regnald, Torfin, Broder, Harold, Askold, 
and so forth. Anlaf and his brothers, 
Sihtric and Ivor, went westward about the 
same time that Rurik, with his brothers, 
Sineus and Truvor (also clear Germanic 
names), went eastward, founding the Rus- 
sian empire. Ivor’s name is still cur- 
rent in Ireland as Mclvor; so to say, 
Iverson. Nota few Germanic names ex- 
ist in Ireland, which are now wrongly 
held to be peculiarly Keltic, in contrast to 
the English ones. 

The remembrance of an ancient Teu- 
tonic settlement in Ireland is also apparent 
from the first verse of the German “ Gu- 
drun” epic. The names mentioned there 
are truly German : — 


Ez wuohs in Irlande ein richer kiinic hér; 
geheizen waser Sigebant; sin vater der hiez Gér. 


* MacGeoghegan’s History of Ireland. 
t+ See Die Nord-germanische Welt. Von Dr. Cle- 


ment. 

t De Bello Gall. ii. 4: plerosque Belgas esse ortos 
a Germanis. 

§ Ossian’s Finnghal; iibersetzt von Dr. A. Ebrard. 
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Sin muoter diu hiez Uote und was ein kiineginne. 
durch ir héhe tugende sé gezam dem riche wol ir 
muinne. 

But the “ Gudrun” even contains the 
remembrance of internal Germanic wars 
—namely, of Frisians against Norse 
vikings. In fact, as Dr. C. Martinius 
has shown in a well-reasoned essay,* the 
“Gudrun” epic is, in its basis, a song of 
triumph of the Frisian over a northern 
kinsman, but foe. And as Frisians are 
within the German connection, we all the 
better understand the references in old 
Irish history to somewhat more dark- 
haired Teuton tribes, called in Erse 
“ Dubgall.” 

However incorrect the Gudrun poet 
may be in detail, he yet had a recollection 
of the historical fact that in the most an- 
cient times Teutonic tribes, even of Ger- 
many proper, repeatedly settled in Ire- 
land ; from the Menapians and Chaukians 
— whose names still lingers in the Ger- 
man family name Hauk, or Haug —to the 
North-men, East-men, and Danes, and 
down to our days. And when the Gudrun 
Lied speaks of a “ Voget in Irlanden,” a 
chief governor in Ireland, this, too, fits 
in with the fact of a Scandinavian over- 
lord having once had under-kings in Erin. 

These rapid indications are destined to 
show that the hypothesis of the Fionn, 
or Fenians,t having been a Germanic 
warrior sib, is by no means without some 
basis. That they were afterwards changed 
into alleged Irish heroes, is a procedure 
very frequent in folk-tales and history. 
Thus, the truly Germanic Hunes — among 
whom Sigurd himself, the Hunic ruler, is 
reckoned, who fell, according to the 
Edda, in the south, near the Rhine — 
were in the latter Nibelungun Lay con- 
verted into Huns, or Mongols. The Atli 
of the Edda was changed into Attila- 
Etzel. Similarly, a gradual re-interpreta- 
tion and change of meaning may have 
occurred in the Germanic Finn name, 
until it was completely Hibernized. 

German Franks became, in course of 
time, Frenchmen, whose name then sig- 
nified the very contrast of the German 
race. The Slavonian Boruss name was 
transferred to a German country, Prussia. 
The Germanic, Warangian name of the 


* Das Land der Hegelingen. 1880. 

+ I have inquired for the manuscript list of the Fenian 
leaders, which is preserved in a Dublin University 
Library, and which I have before me; but the names, 
as my Irish informant writes, are almost, if not entirely, 
fanciful. ‘There are 179 names in all. Often adescrip- 
tion of the person is added, such as the “ Hero of the 

ood,”’ the ** Man of the Black Spear,’’ etc. Only a 
few of those names still bear a Germanic trace. This 
Fenian army list is, no doubt, a later invention. 


‘. 





Russians now is borne by a_ so-called 
Slav empire. Not to speak of Burgundy 
and Normandy, of the originally Vandalic 
Andalusia, of Lombardy, and so forth, 
whose Germanic names were all turned 
into contrasts of what they at first meant. 

If, therefore, as I believe, the mythic 
Fionn of Ireland were Teutons, much 
light would be thrown upon the Finn 
name of the Shetlandic tale. Finn, we 
must not forget, 7s a German name, well 
testified to from ancient times. Thus, 
from the Irish side also, the powerful 
rowers and sea-dogs of the Shetland Isles 
would explain themselves asa Germanic 
race of invaders, whom the folk-tale grad- 
ually mixed up with water-creed forms, 
converting them into fanciful, half-supe- 
rior, half-animal shapes. 


VI. 


AFTER having gone into these mystic 
stories, it is time now to speak more fully 
of the Germanic water-worship system 
itself, and to trace out its connection with 
Indian mythology. It may seem a lon 
stretch, loom Shetland and Scotland: 
across Scandinavia and Germany, to far- 
off Hindostan; and in order to prove the 
connection, some philological details will 
have to be gone into. But I trust that 
this apparent digression will bring us all 
the more safely on the right track. 

It has been briefly stated before that 
the Asa creed —a light and fire worship- 
ping religion—had been preceded, or 
accompanied, by the Vana cult — that is, 
the adoration of water as the source of 
all things. The Shetlandic nuggle, and 
its twin brother, the Scottish kelpie, as 
well as the various Icelandic, Scandina- 
vian, and German nikur, nécken, and 
nix forms have to be ranged within the 
latter creed. 

At first, the Plutonic and Neptunistic 
systems of faith, or cosmogonic theories, 
formed contrasts, deadly hostile to each 
other, among the Teutonic race; but 
finally, they were fused into a single faith. 
Of the twelve supreme gods of the Norse- 
men — Odin, Thor, Tyr, Bragi, Hédur, 
Widar, Wali, Uller, Forsete, and Loki, 
are of Asic origin. On the other hand, 
the sea-god Nidrd, and his children — the 
sun and love deities, Freyja and Freyr — 
were of Vaenir descent. Of Heimdall 
also, the guardian of Asgard, who with 
his horn announces the end of the world, 
it is sometimes said that he hailed from 
the Vaenir. 

Germans and Englishmen are specially 
interested in this older Vana cult, be- 
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cause it was pre-eminently that of the 
Suevian tribes who once dwelt near the 
Baltic —called Mare Suevicum by Taci- 
tus,—and among whom he includes the 
Angles and Warins, forefathers of the 
English, together with the Suiones, or 
Swedes. At present, the Suevian or 
Suabian people, owing to the great mi- 
grations, dwell in southern Germany; but 
Vana traditions are still strong in their 
special folk-lore. All along the Danube 
the most remarkable Vana tales are to be 
found. There also we meet with, in mid- 
dle High German sources, many names of 
places and persons composed with vaza 
—whilst in the north, more especially, 
there are a great many names composed 
with as or as. 

Fierce struggles between Suevian and 
other Teutonic tribes then dwelling in the 
north seem to have led to the compromise 
which established the creed that was af- 
terwards preserved in the Edda. Conse- 
quently, the Norse religion is not of a 
single mould, but shows a mixture of 
doctrines, like the religions of the Hin- 
doo, the Greeks, and the Romans. When 
we look atarock, it often appears, at a 
first glance, to consist of a single stratum. 
On closer investigation, we discover dif- 
ferent layers — nay, sometimes, that which 
had appeared to be a simple and clear 
geological formation, turns out to be a 
mass of minute shells, and of other pet- 
rifactions, heaped up pell-mell. So it is 
often with creeds. Behind the Asa reli- 
gion there is the Vanic layer. From the 
sea-shell of a water cult, the Germanic 
Aphrodite has stepped up to the rulers in 
Asgard, where afterwards she was cele- 
brated as “the noblest of the Asa dei- 
ties,” and where she received, in her 
heavenly abode, as a proof of her high 
position, one-half of those fallen in bat- 
tle, whilst others of the departed went to 
Odin, Thor, Freyr, or Hel. 

Before entering upon a discussion of 
the meaning of the word wana, 1 may 
say here a few words about the Teutonic 
gods in general, and the connection of 
the Aesir with the old Indian Asuras. 

In Norse mythology, the supreme pow- 
ers bear various names. They are called 
gods, Aesir, Tivar, Diar, or Disir, Regin, 
H6pt, B6nd, and Vear. As H6pt (clasps 
—7.¢., causes of the holding together of 
the universe), as Bénd (the united), and 
as Vear (the sacred) they not only form 
the natural, but also the moral, order of 
the world. This latter conception is, 
however, clearly a later one, or one sub- 
sequently interpreted into these words; 





for primitive races mainly keep, in their 
divine appellations, to the outer aspect 
and phenomena of nature. Thus, Tivar, 
Diar, and Disir, undoubtedly were among 
the oldest divine names; and these words 
have simply a natural meaning. To this 
group belongs the name of the German 
Mars, Tiu, of which the Norse 7/var is 
but the plural. Tiu is the Scandinavian 
Tyr, the god with the shining sword, who 
once may have held the dart of lightning, 
heaven’s weapon, in his hand. In Anglo- 
Saxon, 7Z7r means splendor. To it, the 
old High German z/or7, splendid, answers. 
From the same root have branched off 
the names of Zeus, of Ju-piter (Zeus, the 
father), of the Lithuanian Diewas, of the 
Vedic Dyaus and Devas, as wellas the 
Latin des (day), and other expressions of 
similar physical import. Only gradually, 
these divinized forces of nature were 
raised into moral powers; the progress- 
ing human mind creating its own reflex 
in the spheres of heaven. 

Even as by the word Tivar, so, I be- 
lieve, we are also led back by the Asa 
name of the Teutonic gods to a Vedic 
connection. As—in Gothic ans, in Old 
Saxon ds, which has given rise to so many 
Germanic names, such as Aslaug, As- 
mund, Osbert, Osborne, Osric, Oswald, 
Oswulf, and many others—is a word 
which strangely recurs, not only in Keltic 
and Persian, but even in Etruscan my- 
thology —that is, on Aryan, as well as on, 
probably, Turanian ground. The Hesus 
of the Gauls perhaps belongs to the same 
circle. ‘“Aesar” and “ Aisoi” the Etrus- 
can deities were called. So it is recorded 
by Suetonius and Hesychios. The con- 
currence can scarcely be thought an acci- 
dental one. Now, without accepting at 
all the theory of Lord Crawford and Bal- 
carres, who tries to make the Etruscans 
the next of kin of the Thuringians, the 
question may yet be raised whether there 
is not evidence to be found, in the name 
of the Etruscan gods, as well as in sev- 
eral other Etruscan words, of the exist- 
ence, among that curious nation, of a 
strong Teutonic, or at any rate Aryan, 
element, which may once have been their 
leading war-clan. If this were so, it 
would only be the counterpart of what 
occurred in the north in the ninth century, 
when the Germanic Warangians became 
the leading war-clan among the Finns, 
Slavs, and Tatars, forming them into that 
“ Russian’ empire which has even its 
name from the Teutonic Kos. 

Others may think that the fact of there 
being a common name for the gods in 
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Aryan and Etruscan tongues, points back 
to a dim and unfathomable pre-historic 
epoch of races.* A third hypothesis, 
namely, that the Teutonic nations re- 
ceived the word as (plur. aesir), Anglo- 
Saxon os (plur. es), Gothic ams (plur. 
anseis), from Turanian tribes, I believe 
to be excluded by etymology. The root 
is apparently to be found in vesa (Germ. 
qwesen), an earlier form of vera, to be. 
It is a word which — without entering 
here into closer philological disquisitions, 
or referring to the controversies of emi- 
nent Sanskrit and Zend scholars, like 
Haug, Roth, and Spiegel ¢ — appears to 
be closely connected with Indian and 
Greek words meaning “to breathe,” “to 
be.” The Germanic Asa gods would thus 
explain themselves as ¢he beings, by pref- 
erence — that is, the chief beings. 

And I hold the Vedic Asuras, and the 
great god, Ahura, of the Persian creed, 
to be etymologically the same as our Asa 
deities. Ahura Mazda is, in the Zend 
Avesta, the name of the Supreme Being. 
The sibilant s sound in Sanskrit, often 
changes, in Zend, into the aspirate 2. In 
some of the oldest books of the Rig Veda, 
Asura is the name of the chief deities. 
Varuna (the Greek Uranos), the all-em- 
bracing sky, is appealed to as Asura.f 
So are Indra, the ruler of the air, as well 
as Agni, the sun and fire god, who, to- 
gether with Varuna, form an ancient 
trinity — like Zeus, Poseidaon, and He- 
phaistos ; or like Odin (air), Hoenir (water), 
and Loki (fire): an elementary combina- 
tion to be found in various creeds. 

Varuna, Indra, and Agni were conse- 
quently at first Asuras —that is, Aesir, 
Aesar, Aisoi, chief gods of highest rank. 
And the Indian Asura name explains it- 
self, like that of the Germanic Aesir, from 
a root which signifies being — originally, 
breathing; a root we meet again in the 


* Dr. Hyde Clarke, in an essay on **The Turanian 
Epoch of the Romans,” gives Ese, Ezo, Esho, Osu, 
Osi, etc., as meaning God among various African tribes ; 
and he compares those words with Aesir, Aisoi, and 
Aesar. The statement is noteworthy — all the more so 
because in Africa there exists, around the negro race 
proper, a large fringe of populations of what, in the 
usual terminology, may be called a Turanian aspect. 
Yet, I think it is unsafe to draw very large conclusions 
from the similarity of sounds, where the roots of a word 
have not been sufficiently investigated. Of the presence 
of a large Turanian admixture among the ancient Ro- 
mans, which Dr. Hyde Clarke exerts himself to prove, 
I entertain, however, not the slightest doubt. 

t+ I here express my thanks, for a note on the sub- 
ject, to the Sanskrit professor, Dr. J. Jolly, of Wiirz- 

urg. 


Tg: 

¢ A single quotation from one of the earlier books of 
the Rig Veda may suffice: ‘‘O Varuna! we put away 
thine anger by our prostrations, our sacrifices, and our 
libations. Dwelling here, O Asura, wise Ruler, take 
away the sins that we have committed!” —i. 2, 14. 
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corresponding Greek and Latin auxiliary 
verb. Asu, in Sanskrit, is the “ breath of 
life.” The Indian, like the Teutonic gods, 
are, therefore, in virtue of their common 
name, pre-eminently the spiritual beings. 

In this way we are led back to a time 
when the forefathers of the dwellers in 
Hindostan, and our own, still lived to- 
gether under a similar system of worship. 

Remarkably enough, the Vedic Pitris, 
who are conceived as heavenly father 
spirits, and sons of gods, are addressed 
even as late as in the Atharva Veda (18; 
I, 2) as “the sons of the great Asura 
(Varuna), the heroes, the props of heaven, 
who shine far and wide.” These Pitris 
— diminished Asuras, as it were — have 
thus, word for word, the same attribute as 
the Norse Aesir, who are also called the 
props, the pillars and girders, of the 
universe; corresponding to the Gothic 
Anseis. This concordance, even in the 
minor divine scale, still further confirms 
me in the belief of an identity in name 
between the earliest Vedic and the Ger- 
manic gods. 

In course of time, the highest spiritual 
beings in India, owing to a change in the 
religious system, the causes of which are 
beyond our ken, sank to the condition of 
demons and enemies of the gods. This 
is a process frequent in the succession of 
creeds. For instance, Wodan, the great 
world- spirit and world-runner, became 
converted intoa wild huntsman and hell- 
ish spuke. 

Strong traces of the degradation of the 
Asura name already occur in the Rig 
Veda itself, whose contents, also, are not 
cast in a single mould, but are made up 
of contradictory doctrines. Thus, in 
Hymn vii. 13-1, and 22-4, Agni and Indra 
are called, not Asuras, but Asura-slayers. 
Gradually, the Asuras were entirely 
pushed into the background as mere evil 
spirits. Scholiasts, who did not know 
better, or who had an interest in hiding 
the truth about these devilled gods, then 
invented the derivation of their name — 
instead of from asu, breath of life — from 
a-su, that is, “not good.” A false ety- 
mology was started to blur out the real 
occurrence. It was a sleight-of-hand per- 
formance which, under similar circum- 
stances, we meet with in the theological 
systems of many nations. 


VII. 

I HAVE dwelt on the Tivar, Zeus, Jupi- 
ter, and Dyaus connection, and on the 
identity between Asuras and Aesir, be- 
cause it strengthens, at least laterally, the 
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opinion I hold that there is similar con- 
nection between the Vanor of what may 
be a lost Indian creed and the Vaenir of 
the Edda. 

Some have attempted to show that the 
Vaenir were originally Wendic, Slavoni- 
an deities, whilst others would see in the 
conflict between the Aesir and the Vaenir 
a contrast between Germanic and Keltic 
creeds. Vanic and Wendic, according to 
the first-named opinion, would be the same 
word. This view, as well as the Keltic 
assumption, I hold to be utterly mistaken. 
Another interpretation goes to the Norse 
word var, in order to explain the Vaenir 
as beings of the air, whilst the Aesir 
would represent the more solid forms of 
existence. Again, some would intepret 
the Vaenir as the beauties, from a Norse 
word, vaen, with which Venus, the Latin 
word for loveliness (venustas), and the 
German Wonue,are connected. The lat- 
ter explanation need not be absolutely 
rejected, but the queston may rather be 
raised whether this root, which also re- 
‘curs in Sanskrit, is not synonymous with 
another that points to the water. 

The truth in this matter is so simple 
that one can only wonder at seeing so 
many specialists wandering about in a 
maze. Vana, in Sanskrit, is one of the 
words for water. Numerous passages of 
the Rig Veda contain it in this sense. 
Van, in the Edda, is the mythic stream 
which issues from the jaws of the Vanar- 
Grandr, the water-wolf, and which runs 
towards the nether world. Vana-guisl 
the Northmen once called the river Don. 
This is evidently but a translation, for 
Don itself originally means simply water 
—even as Donau (Danube) signifies wa- 
ter-water; succeeding tribes no longer 
understanding the word Don, and there- 
fore adding ad or au (water), whilst 
still later comers occasionally speak now 
of the Donau-Fluss — that is, of the wa- 
ter-water-water ! 

Vandu is a northern water giant. There 
are Wann lakes in northern Germany 
and in the Tirol. There is a lake of the 
same name in far-off Armenia, where a 
kindred Aryan race dwells. There is the 
Vaenir Lake in Sweden. Wanne, in Ger- 
man, is a water-tub. Wan-Zeit, in Ger- 
man, means tide and half-tide. In Nor- 
way we find a Vannen Island; perhaps 
once a special seat of the water cult. 
Vand means water in Danish. The word 
goes similarly through other Germanic 
tongues. May not the river Wandle, in 
Kent, have its name from it? 

Starting from the hypothesis that the 
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word must be found in this sense in Shet- 
landic speech, I learned, after repeated 
inquiries which at first seemed hopeless, 
but finally were perfectly successful, that 
vana and van, even there, still mean 
“water.” Vaen-loop, or vane-lup, is used 
in Shetland to designate a sudden and 
heavy shower, or waterspout— a Wan- 
nenlupf, or Wasserlupf, as might once 
have been said in German. “And 
think also I have heard,” Mr. Robert Sin- 
clair writes, 


a halo round the moon, or an iris, or mock- 
sun, called a van-gan-for ; which, by means of 
your suggestion, I can easily see might mean 
a rain-gan-fore, or rain-go-before, as such me- 
teorological signs are reckoned indicative of 
‘rain. (The*supposed appearance of a person, 
said sometimes to be observed shortly before 
death, is called their “ ganfor.’’) 


A Shetlandic spell-saying for laying the 
wind at sea, which has been in use until 
quite recently, runs thus : — 


Robbin cam ower da vana wi’ a shii nii! 
Twabbie Toobie Keelikin Kollikin ; 
Palktrick alanks da robin. 

Giiid! sober da wind! 


Here, vana is again clearly the water. 
The two middle lines are obscured in 
meaning. As an Aryan word, vaza= 
water, is thus traceable from India, 
through Germany and Scandinavia, as far 
as Shetland; not to speak of its occur- 
rence on Slav ground. 

Now, though the Vedas contain the 
word vana in the sense of water,* no di- 


* See Grassmann’s “‘ Wérterbuch zum Rig Veda.”’ 
In Kalidasa—as Prof. Benfey, the late eminent San- 
skritist, was good enough to communicate to me — vana 
still occurs in the sense of water. He added, it is true: 
“Was vana betrifft, so heisst es in der ‘That im San- 
skrit auch ‘Wasser’ nach dem Urtheil der besten Lex- 
icographen und in Z zungen, wie vana- 
much, * Wasser befreiend,’ d.i. spendend, von Indra; 
vana-da, eigentlich ‘ Wasser gebend,’ als Bezeichnung 
der Wolke. Allein diese Bedeutung ist héchst wahr- 
scheinlich eine secundiare und daraus hervorgegangen, 
dass die Wolken in den Veden als hélzerne Kufen (von 
vana, Holz) aufgefasst werden, welche den Regen ent- 
halten, und aaber vana genannt werden. Diese 
Bezeichnung der Wolken erklirt vielleicht die von 
Ihnen ange tihrten Worte: Vana Indis dicitur coelum 
aéreum.’ With all due deference to the great 
Sanskritist on a subject so thoroughly his own, and on 
which I could, at best, only express a cautious surmise, 
I thought it desirable to make further inquiries, I 
started from the hypothesis, drawn from Germanic 
philology, that vana must mean water in a primary 
sense. To Prof. E. P. Evans, an American Sanskrit 
scholar, to whom I here express my best thanks for 
various valuable communications, I am specially in- 
debted for a number of decisive Vedic and other pas- 
sages, which leave no doubt on the point at issue, 
(See, for instance, R.V. i. 54, 1 ands; i. 64, 123 i. 
119, 1; X. 163, 5). The proof that vana, in Sanskrit, 
has originally the meaning of “‘ water” —and not a 
merely secondary or derived meaning from the fact of 
the clouds having, as Prof. Benfey says, mythologically 








been conceived, in the Vedas, as wooden tubs (from 
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vine name of that derivation, similar to 
the Germanic Vana gods, is to be found 
in those scriptures. But in his “ Geneal- 
ogy of the Malabar Deities,” the Rev. 
Bartholomeus Ziegenbalg, of the Jerusa- 
lem Church of Trankebar, reports in the 
last century, that in the old law-books, or 
Puranas, there are various stories and 
events with which Brahma was mixed up, 
and from which he has received different 
names. For instance, he was called 
Vanormuthuven — that is, the oldest of 
the celestials ; Viinmurhuthali — that is, 
ruler of the firmament; and Vazorko- 
man — that is, king of the celestials. 

The names in question, so far as that 
part is concerned which is not printed in 
italics, explain themselves, it is true, only 
from Tamul; * not from the Aryan tongue 
of India, to which the Germanic languages 
are akin. Vanor,and Viin, also, are in- 
terpreted from Tamul as meaning heav- 
en. To primitive races, however, the 
sky is but another ocean — an ocean sus- 
pended above, with sluices either open or 
shut. Hence, air and water are not con- 
trasts, but convertible terms, to the early 
ways of thinking. The same word can, 
therefore, signify both elements. 

Of the Tamul language, Prof. Benfey 
said that — “it is full of Sanskrit words; 
and as vana, in the later Sanskrit, decid- 
edly means water, it could have pene- 
trated with that meaning also into Tamul.” 
However, vaza, in a sense connected 
with water, is to be found also on Ugrian 

round. There is in Finland a Vana 

ake; but whether its name has arisen 
from an Aryan race which passed over 
Finnish ground, or whether the word is 
racy of the Ugrian soil, it is difficult to 
say. In the Finnic epic, “ Kalewala,” a 
Vana name seems to recur in Wainomoi- 
nen, the son of Akko. Again, in Akkad 


vana = wood)—seems to me evident from the full 
concordance of the Sanskrit with the Germanic words 
for water, which I have above given. True, vana, in 
Sanskrit, also means wood, or forest. May I suggest 
that, possibly, vaxa = water, and vana = wood, are 
already forms of words worn down by attrition ; middle 
syllables having fallen out in each, which at first con- 
stituted a slight difference? Vana, in the sense of 
wood, might be an onomatopoetic formation, signifying 
the “waving” growth of plants, the “‘zwagging”’ or 
“yacillating’’ of the twigs, the “wavy” rustling of 
the tree-tops. 1 believe vana, in the sense of wavy 
water, has a similar onomatopoetic origin. Hence, that 
word may equally belong to Sanskrit and ‘l'amul, to 
Aryan and Ugrian, to Germanic and Slavonian Jan- 
guages. ‘he wafting of the wind, or of the waves of 
the air, as well as the waving, wavering, or wobbling 
movement of the water, describes a sound which recurs 
in Woge, Wiege, Wagen ; bewegen, wackeln, wanken ; 
and, with a sibilant prefix, in schwingen, sch k, 
schwach ; in vagari, vacillare, etc. ; again, in Welle, 
wandern, wallen, and a great many other words. 
* Dictionnaire Tamoul-Frangais. Goa. 
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or Sumerian mythology, there are divine 
forms whose names, | think, may possi- 
bly indicate a further parallel. But here 
we enter upon most uncertain and debate- 
able ground, on which Akkadists and 
Semitists are utterly at issue; on which 
Aryanists, too, may have something to 
say; and where large questions arise 
about the priority, or the intermixture, of 
races, languages, and creeds, which at 
present baifle all attempts at solution. 

A single point, however, I cannot avoid 
touching upon even now. 

At a time when Babylonia, according to 
Berosos, was inhabitated by an incongru- 
ous mass of races, a strange miraculous 
figure was said to have risen from the 
Red Sea, half fish, half man; called 
Oannes, or Oann. It had human voice, 
and taught men how to write, as well as 
all sciences and arts; how to build towns 
and temples, to till the fields, and to give 
laws. During the day, that great teacher 
Oann instructed men. At night he re- 
turned to his native home, the sea. This 
same superior being gave an account of 
the origin of the world: how, in the 
beginning, everything was an abyss of 
waters, enveloped in darkness, in which 
the most fantastically shaped animal forms 
swam about — the produce of a “ twofold 
principle.” Images of these primeval 
forms, says Berosos, could still be seenin 
the temple of Bel. (Is not this a crude 
evolutionist theory, founded on excava- 
tions of pre-historic animals by the Chal- 
deans ? ) 

The original abyss of waters, or chaos 
— Berosos continues — was ruled over by 
a woman called Omorka; a name rendered 
by an Armenian translator as ‘ Markaia.”’ 
In Chaldean, Markaia ‘was called Tha- 
latth; which in Greek meant Thalatta, 
the sea. Bel dissolved this chaos, or 
woman, by cutting it, or her, in twain; 
thus creating heaven and the earth. After 
that, the sea monsters, not being able to 
bear the light, died. But men arose now 
from the earth being mixed with Bel’s 
own blood. 

This doctrine of Oann, or Wann, whose 
name remarkably tallies with the divine 
Vana race, has a curious likeness to a 
hymn in the Reg Veda,* of which I shall 
speak in the concluding part, and which 
says of the origin of the world: “ Dark- 
ness there was; in deep darkness en- 
veloped was the universe —an ocean 
without light.” A ray of desire, or love, 
then shot, according to the Vedic hymn, 


* x. 129. 
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across this “nothingness enveloped in 
deep gloom,” and out of it came living 
creation. The cosmogony of Oann, which 
comes very near the Indian idea, is a 
combination of the Neptunistic and Plu- 
tonic view. Thalatth, or Taledeth, is 
etymologically explained as the birth-giv- 
ing one. The aboriginal flood is here 
again the source of all things. 

Gesenius thinks that Oann signifies a 
more cultured race, which came on board 
ships through the Red Sea, and which by 
the childlike imagery of less advanced 
tribes was transmogrified into fish-men. 
Indeed, another ancient writer describes 
Oann as “wholly like a fish, but with 
another head below the fish-head, and 
with feet below the tail, like those of a 
human being, and with a human voice; ” 
an engraven representation of which was 
still extant in his time. 

Does this description not remind us of 
the “scaly monsters” in old Irish his- 
tory? Must not the other head, below the 
fish-head, and the human feet below the 
fish-tail, be interpreted as those of a 
warrior in scaly armor? 

Seven times — Berosos reports — such 
fish beings arose in the course of years 
from the Red Sea, bringing revelations 
and confirming what Oann had taught. 
Is this not a mythical record of seven 
successive arrivals of an Oann, Vana, or 
Finn race? Marcus von Niebuhr * thinks 
“the description looks very like that of 
men in fish-skins.” Do we not seem to 
have here the charm-working skin of the 
Shetlandic Finns? Berosos says that 

‘Oann “lived an amphibious life.” Ex- 
actly like the Finns of these northern 
isles ! 

I will not pursue this subject any 
farther, beyond saying that several at- 
tempts have been made to explain the 
name of the aboriginal flood, conceived 
as a birth-giving woman, Omorka, or Mar- 
kaia. The interpretation varies accord- 
ing to the division of the syllables.¢ A 
mer-lady Markaia certainly is. But how, 
if Mar-Kaia were a mer-cow —so to say, 
an all-nourishing cow, Audhumla, which 
in Norse mythology brings forth even the 
ancestor of the divine race? I start this 
hypothesis at the side of other attempts 
at interpretation, for which there is, per- 
haps, far less firm ground. The symphony 
of Oann with the Vana name certainly 
entitles it to some consideration. 

Perhaps Oann, after all, represents an 

* Geschichte Assur’s und Babels seit Phul. 1857. 


be Peayeees's Stelle in der Weltgeschichte, by Chris- 
tian Carl Josias Bunsen, v., p. 227. 
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Indo-Aryan tribe which came by sea to 
Babylon. Even the Anu spoken of by 
Megasthenes, from Indian sources, as the 
forbear of the northern races, may per- 
haps yet be ranged within this connection 
—in the same way as Prof. Max Miiller 
has identified another mythical ancestor 
of races, mentioned from Indian sources 
by the Greek writer referred to, with the 
Turanian stock. The first deity and di- 
vine forefather of the Assyrian kings, it 
is true, is also called Anu; and Rawlinson 
reminds us, in discussing this subject, of 
Oannes. But considering the great con- 
fusion of populations in the early history 
of Babylonia, as testified to by Berosos, a 
blending of Oann with Assur blood would 
not be unlikely. The very faces of some 
early Assyrian kings seem rather to con- 
firm this surmise. 

I have been led to the search for an 
Indian divine name connected with the 
Germanic Vaenir by a passage from Finn 
Magnusson.* I now believe | have found 
such relation between the Vana circle of 
deities and the Malabar names of Brahma 
— even as there is, to my mind, no doubt 
about the kinship between the Aesir and 
the Asuras. The great Aryan god, in 
Malabar theology, appears as a Vanor 
ruler. So this Vana word has, in a divine 
sense, been in use among Vanor-adoring 
Hindoo, Wanen or Vaenir worshipping 
Teutons, and probably also among those 
devoted in classic times to the Venus 
cult, as well as among the Oann-taught 
races of early Babylonia. 

Thus Shetlandic, Icelandic, Scandina- 
vian, and German words and ideas of 
worship lead in a twofold way, by strange 
threads of connection, into distant Asia, 
back to cult-forms of incalculable anti- 


quity. 


* Vana Indis dicitur coelum aéreum (teste Paulino a 
St. Bartholomzo, Musei Borg., cod. MS., 52), et 
specialiter Tamulice vaxam, ex observatione doctissimi 
nostri Fuglsangii mihi benevole communicata. 


From The Contemporary Review. 

THE NEW DEVELOPMENT OF THE 

BRAHMO SOMAJ. 

THE New Dispensation ! — such is the 
title of Mr. Keshub Chundar Sen’s new 
Church in Calcutta. It is an offshoot of 
the Brahmo Somaj, founded by Rajah 
Ram Mohun Roy. It professes an eclec- 
tic system of faith, regarding every reli- 
gion, professed by large numbers of the 
human race, as a general dispensation 
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from God. I purpose in a few pages to 
give a fair and truthful account of it, 
without offering any opinions of my own. 
The Brahmo Somaj has been in exist- 
ence about fifty years, and the founders 
of the New Dispensation claim for ita 
life of progress and development, of which 
the New Dispensation itself is the lat- 
est and most glorious result. The new 
Church is the old one rehabilitated, devel- 
oped, and perfected. It recognizes the 
four principal Scriptures of the world as its 
foundation —the Rig Veda, the Buddhist 
Pitakas, the Christian Bible, and the 
Mohammedan Koran. The unity of the 
Godhead is the fundamental doctrine of 
the new Church, and with this is embod- 
ied the unity of all earnest creeds, Hindu, 
Buddhistic, Moslem, and Christian. 
Rajah Ram Mohun Roy proclaimed 
the precepts of Christ as the guide to 
national and individual purity and happi- 
ness. He deplored the fact that those 
recepts were so generally disregarded 
by the great body of nominal Christians. 
He denounced the systems of caste and 
idolatry prevalent in India as destructive 
of all political progress and social im- 
provement, but he never professed him- 
self more than a student of the truth, 
anxious to point out to his fellow-coun- 
trymen that better path which he had 
discovered for himself. Mr. Keshub 
Chundar Sen goes much further than 
this. He makes no pretension to super- 
naturalism, but he professes to have har- 
monized and unified all other dispensa- 
tions by a divine synthesis, and to have 
discovered the method by which the ap- 
parent anomalies and contradictions of 
other systems are to be brought into a 
logical unity of idea and method. All 
the previous systems are connected to- 
gether in the economy of Providence, and 
it has been reserved for him to discover 
the systematic evolution of thought, the 
development of religious life, just as sci- 
ence brings light and order out of chaos 
and darkness. There can be but one true 
science that explains material nature, and 
so there can be but one true science of 
dispensation which shows and explains 
the dealings of God to man, throughout 
all ages, in the matter of religion, and 
this true science of dispensation is his 
grand discovery. “I have found the sci- 
ence of dispensation at last,” he trium- 
hantly exclaims in his last anniversary 
ecture, “unity in multiplicity.’ Where 
others see only confusion and anomaly, 
he sees order and continuity. Hinduism 
and Buddhism, Moslemism and Christian- 
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ity, are but parts of the divine scheme. 
It is the happy welding of them together 
that constitutes “ the New Dispensation.” 
Just as the New Testament is the logical 
consequence of the Old, so the New Dis- 
pensation is the logical consequence of 
all the systems of religion that have per- 
plexed mankind by their diversity and 
contradictions up to the present. Nor is 
this all. Mr. Keshub Chundar Sen claims 
more for his Church than this. “ The 
New Dispensation is Christ’s prophec 
fulfilled. Jesus foretold and foreshad- 
owed other dispensations. He said the 
Comforter would come after him, and 
guide the world into all truth.” And in 
the New Dispensation he sees the fulfil- 
ment of this prophecy, “the realization 
of Christian and Pauline anticipations.” 

Although the divinity of Christ is not 
held in the Church of the New Dispensa- 
tion as in the orthodox churches of Chris- 
tianity, yet his person and teaching are 
spoken of with a reverence and devotion 
that can hardly be surpassed. A subjec- 
tive divinity is allowed him, but not an 
objective; indeed it is plainly asserted 
that this subjective divinity was all Christ 
claimed for himself. He was a partaker 
of the divine nature, he was God-con- 
sciousness, not God himself. But all 
believers are equally partakers of the 
divine nature. “ As for Christ,” exclaims 
Mr. Sen, “we are surely amongst his 
honored ambassadors.” And, again, he 
speaks of the founders of the Church of 
the New Dispensation as Christ’s apos- 
tles in India. So that he takes no mean 
standing as a religious teacher, although 
disclaiming all supernatural power. It 
may be true that some of his followers 
revere him as something more than hu- 
man, and honor him as an infallible pope 
over the Church. But it is certain that 
he is modest enough in his self-assertion 
to his colleagues, as the following sen- 
tences taken from his “Charge to the 
Apostles of the New Dispensation” will 
prove. They are translated from the 
Bengali, and appear in the Sunday Mir- 
ror, Calcutta, of April 3rd last : — 


Honor me not as your master. I am your 
servant, I am your friend. You are my mas- 
ter. Therefore that treatment which a servant 
may expect from his masters and a friend from 
his friends, I do expect from you. I am your 
God-sent servant, and my Father hath often 
told me that if I leave your service my salva- 
tion will be hindered. Therefore do not in 
mercy remove me from the post of your ser- 
vant. My Heavenly Master hath employed 


me in your service, therefore I must be lowly, 
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and have no cause to be puffed up with vanity. 
I do not send you as the great prophet Jesus 
sent his Disciples. Our mutual relations are 
of a different kind, I am only one of your 
band. You are sent forth by the world’s 
prophets and apostles. You and I are sent 
forth by Jesus, Sakya Muni, Chaitanya, and 
other great prophets. They have sent us forth 
into the world to preach their truths. Taking 
the dust of their feet I tell you these words. 
You are not my apostles, but both you and I 
are their apostles. They are our spiritual 
fathers and grandfathers. We are born in the 
line of their generation. We are twice-born 
in their inspiration. Before I acknowledged 
you as apostles those heavenly prophets had 
ordained and sent you assuch. I only repeat 
their words to their disciples. In this very 
room, in your hearts, those God-sent prophets 
are present, and they call you to your work. 
They tell you to take to heart the sufferings of 
sinful and sorrowful men. Your brothers and 
sisters are sinking into the sea of atheism and 
impiety. How can you be-at ease when you 
see all this? The spirits of Jesus and Moses 
and Chaitanya still speak to you with warmth. 
You must not remain cold, when you hear their 
fiery words. Our Supreme Mother, the Mother 
of all Prophets, also commands you thus: 
“ Apostles of the New Dispensation, go and 
save my children. Lo! scepticism and vice 
are destroying them. Run to their rescue with 
all your might. If you have any love for your 
Heavenly Mother, go and save her children.” 
O Apostles, obey the Divine call, and run 
straight to your work. 

Remember your creed — one God, one Scrip- 
ture, and one family of prophets. Love the 
one true God, and worship Him every day. 
By daily worship make your lives holy. Attain 
communion with the saints of heaven inwardly 
in your minds. Eat their flesh and drink their 
blood, and turn your bodies into vessels of 
holiness. In your lives show the reconcilia- 
tion of perfect wisdom, perfect asceticism, 
perfect love, perfect devotion, perfect con- 
science, perfect joy, and perfect holiness. Be 
not satisfied with the fraction of any one vir- 
tue. Do not covet the prosperity and pleasure 
of this world. Preserve your lives with the 
food that comes from mendicancy. Be happy 
in others’ happiness and sorry in others’ sor- 
row. Regard all mankind as one family. Hate 
not, nor regard as aliens, men of other castes 
and other religions. Be ascetics, but live in 
the world in the midst of other men, and let 
them live in you. And let both them and 
yourselves live conjointly in God. There is 
salvation in unity, and peace in unity. Brother 
apostles, seek not gold or silver, Be ye men- 
dicants. Take no thought for the morrow. 
He that thinketh of food and raiment is an 
unbeliever. God is your all in all. Ye shall 


desire nothing except the feet of the Lord. 
Ye shall be guided by him, eating the bread 
which he giveth, and not the tainted food of 
the world which defileth both the body and the 
Sleep on the bed that the Lord pro- 


soul, 
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videth for you. Go in all directions, East and 
West, North and South, and preach the New 
Dispensation. Let no regard for men cause 
you to mix with the Dispensation what does 
not belong to it. If the people of any country 
do not want to hear you, shake off the dust of 
your feet and go elsewhere. Be not angry, be 
not vengeful. If any men meet you as ene- 
mies, let the peace of your prayers descend on 
their heads. Be poor and patient in spirit. 
Conquer contention with peace. Be touched 
with pity, when you see the pride and vanity 
of those who are in error. Let peace and 
purity flow into the place where you go. If 
you go into a village let the people there feel 
that a new light hath descended upon them, 
Glory doth not lie in pride, but in a clean con- 
science. Never in your mind wish for the 
pleasures of life, but if God giveth you any 
happiness, accept it with thankfulness and 
humility. If you take not the joys and pleas- 
ures which he giveth, and bear not the pain 
which cometh from him, ye are equally rebel- 
lious. Never dare to dictate to the Lord, 
Say not, ‘Give unto me pain,” or “ Give: unto 
me pleasures.” Whatever happeneth in God’s 
kingdom doth happen by his will. To-day you 
are here, to-morrow there ; to-day in honor, 
to-morrow in dishonor. But be not afraid, 
neither be unsteady. For what God causeth 
to take place is for your good. Do not press 
men to give you money or food. The infinite 


God has taken charge of you. Do his work 
with hearts full of faith, He that worketh 
not, is not worthy of reward. Only do the 


Lord’s work and seek his kingdom, and he 
will give you what is necessary both here and 
in heaven. Let your faith be firm, and shrink 
not:if men wish to prove it. Do nothing that 
may lead men and women in future to fall into 
error and superstition. If, by the example of 
your sin and slothfulness, others are led to live 
sinfully, you will have to answer for it. Wher- 
ever you see vice struggling against virtue, and 
impurity tempting chastity, there fight like true 
heroes, and establish the victory of virtue and 
chastity. As you cut open the snares of the 
world from your own souls, so cut them away 
from the souls of others. Apostles of the New 
Dispensation, what you have hitherto learnt 
secretly from your God, go and proclaim now 
with the sound of the trumpet. Manifest new 
love, new truth, new inspiration, and draw all 
men and women into the fold of the New Dis- 
pensation, 


The Church of the New Dispensation 
believes in God as an objective reality, an 
infinite Person, a supreme Father. But 
God is to them not only a person, but a 
character, the person they worship, the 
character they assimilate; for that char- 
acter is divine holiness. Their aim is to 
realize divinity in their own hearts. Wor- 
ship is useless if it does not render man 
heavenly and divine, nor is true worship 
completed till the nature of the worship- 
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pers is so converted as to partake of the 
nature of the divinity. The following 
“ Garland of a Hundred Names” is a list 
of titles of the Almighty adopted by the 
New Dispensation as suitable to their 
Theistic worship, — the titles of the Cre- 
ator as taught by eclecticism: — 


God, Lord, Holy, Great, Father, First Cause, 
Supreme Spirit, Almighty, All-Merciful, Sav- 
iour, Friend of the poor, Moral Governor, 
Deliverer of the fallen, Absolute Substance, 
Primary Force, Life of life, Bodiless, Form- 
less, Divinity, Adorable, Ancient, Giver of 
success, Dispenser, Triumphant, Heavenly 
King, Master, Eternal, Infinite, Self-caused, 
Self-existent, Resplendent, Excellent, Omnipo- 
tent, Omnipresent, Omniscient, Ocean of Love, 
Fountain of Joy, Captain of the vessel of life, 
Destroyer of danger, Extinguisher of sorrow, 
Lord of hosts, Abode of Beauty, Charmer of 
the soul, Awful, Conqueror of death, Provi- 
dence, Teacher, Creator, Preserver, Immacu- 
late, One, All-witness, Smiling Mother, Light 
of Truth, Sea of nectar, Necklace of the devo- 
tee, Crown of the martyr, Glory of the saint, 
All-Seeing, Beautiful Eye, Defender of the 
weak, Blissful, Self-manifest, Consoler of the 
distressed, Healer of the soul diseased, Ever- 
lasting, Chastiser of the wicked, Perfect, In- 
exorable Judge, Light of the eye, Supreme 
Intelligence, Guide, Priceless treasure, Heaven 
of peace, Without a second, Enchanter of the 
world, Queen of the universe, True, Gratifier 
of pure desires, Household Deity, Bread of 
life, Endless Space, Supporter of the ascetic, 
Infinite Love, Water of the thirsty heart, Sov- 
ereign of all nations, Joy of the worshipper, 
Sender of prophets, Eternal scripture, Har- 
mony, Inspirer, Matchless, Ever-living, Im- 
manent, Invisible, Unfathomable, Comforter, 
Architect, Sun of Righteousness, I am, 


A belief is also inculcated in the objec- 
tivity of all prophets and departed saints, 
each a person, a child of God. But the 
simple admitting of their entity is not 
enough. There must be also a commun- 
ion of spirits or a communion of saints. 
The mere objective recognition of the 
world’s saints and prophets avails noth- 
ing. The Christ of older theologies, they 
say, is the barren outward fact. The 
Christ of the New Dispensation is an in- 
dwelling power, a living spirit, a fact of 
consciousness. In order to realize more 
fully this communion of saints, pilgrim- 
ages have been instituted by Mr. Sen. In 
these pilgrimages, a room in Calcutta is 
transformed into an historical site in Pal- 
estine, Greece, Arabia, or northern India. 
Conversation is carried on with the proph- 
et invoked. Lessons are taught and 
learned. A vivid imagination brings the 





| 
. . . ! 

historical personage invoked before the ! What is he? 
assembly, and his utterances of centuries | When they received no answer to their much 
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ago are applied, more or less skilfully, to 
the exigencies of the present time, or the 
difficulties of existing theological specula- 
tion. Not that the spirits are supposed 
to be materialized, not that they are sup- 
posed to be omnipresent, or to fill all 
space, here, there, and everywhere. 
These, pilgrimages are explained to be 
simply practical applications of “ the phil- 
osophy of subjectivity.” Ifthe saints and 
prophets are not personally present, they 
may be spiritually drawn into the life and 
character of the devotees. The human 
scul, we are taught, has an absorbent 
character. It is marvellous in its power 
of receptivity. By an hour in the com- 
pany of saints, the whole heart may be 
revolutionized. A miraculous power of 
sanctification may be the result of con- 
tact with exalted minds. Even the most 
hardened sinner may be thus impressed. 
To the simple inquirer it may appear ab- 
surd to calla room in Calcutta the moun- 
tain of Sinai, and there to converse with 
Moses as with a guest, the religious 
teacher asking and answering the ques- 
tions all the time, always in the spirit of 
Moses, — but in all this there is no absurd- 
ity to the devout believer. The human- 
soul, if it has not lost its susceptibility, 
inevitably imbibes and draws in the good- 
ness of saints, absorbing all that is good 
and true in them, by such exercises. 

The unity of the deity is a subject on 
which “the minister” (Mr. Sen) is elo- 
quent, and doubtless the idolatry preva- 
lent in India renders all his eloquence 
necessary to combat it. God he declares 
to be one eternally existing, indivisible 
being; but the devotees of India, unable 
to comprehend him as a totality, divide 
him into fragments, and, taking up one 
fragment of ‘his nature and of his attrib- 
utes at a time, contemplate him within 
themselves piecemeal. During the Vedic 
period, when the yogés used to realize the 
invisible God face to face, they never in- 
quired, What was the Deity? or, What 
were his nature and attributes? They 
believed that God was incomprehensible, 
beyond the grasp of human knowledge. 
The yogi, or devotee, in the fulness of 
his soul, was absorbed in the unity of the 
deity. 


But when the Vedic period was gone and 
the Puranic period came [continued the min- 
ister in one of his theistic discourses] then the 
philosophic mind began to inquire into the 
nature of God. They asked, Who is he that 
has created and sustains this vast universe? 
Is he Father, King, or Lord? 
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questioning, they began to cut him into pieces 
by the sword of the intellect, and to carve and 
carry off fragments of his attributes according 
to their own fancies. One said, “I like Love, 
and so He who is made of Love and is full of 
it is my object of worship.” From the soft 
nature of his own heart, he concluded that God 
was nothing else but Love, and so believed in 
that attribute only. Then another, the more 
deeply he contemplated God’s mercy, the more 
disposed was he to realize the different mani- 
festations of that mercy. But man, unable to 
adore infinite mercy, must necessarily cut it 
also into pieces. Because God in his mercy 
gives food to the hungry, he imagined a dis- 
tinct goddess for that attribute, and called her 
Annapurna. Tosuch a man, so overpowered 
by the idea of infinite mercy, God became 
Annapurna only. Another fails to trace this 
infinite mercy, or is more impressed by the 
manifestations of infinite power. He finds 
this infinite power working everywhere. He 
broods over it. To him God, the Creator of 
the Universe, is no other than a great force, 
the primeval force in fact, from which has 
emanated all that we see around us. God is 
Satki to him, illimitable force. Wisdom, 
love, purity, and beneficence are all sunk in the 
one idea of force. Thus the indivisible, all- 
pervading spirit, full of eternal bliss, has been 
broken into fragments during the Puranic 
times, and instead of one God, three hundred 
and thirty millions of gods and goddesses are 
worshipped. 


Thus he shows that idolatry is the 
worship of broken fragments of the deity, 
the minds of the worshippers seizing on 
a portion, and persuading themselves they 


have the whole. It was the mission of 
Brahmoism, Mr. Sen ‘asserts, to collect 
these different scattered fragments, and 
combine them together into a consistent 
. idea of the deity, and so now the New 
Dispensation, on eclectic principles, rec- 
onciles into one the diversities and 
contradictions of Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Christianity, and Moslemism. 

The doctrine of the Brahmo Somaj rel- 
ative to the deity was that in the begin- 
ning the one Supreme Being existed, who 
created the universe; that this being is 
eternal, intelligent, infinite, formless, 
blissful, and self-dependent —that he is 
without any second, absolutely alone, all- 
pervading, all- governing, all-sheltering, 
all-knowing, perfect and immovable, with- 
out equal or parallel; that by worship of 
him only can happiness be secured by man 
in this world or in the next, and that love 
towards him, and performing the works 
he loves, works of beneficence, charity, 
and brotherly love, alone constitute ac- 
ceptable worship of him. 

The New Dispensation goes further 
than this. It supplies the devotee with 
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a vast mass of inspired literature from 
which he is to derive his precepts and 
examples. How the contradictions of 
these writings are to be explained and 
harmonized, we are not yet authorita- 
tively informed. Probably some attempt 
to harmonize them is even now in process 
of production. But the devotee of the 
Brahmo Somaj has to trust to the book 
of nature and to intuition, accepting help 
thankfully from the sages of the past. 
“ Honor Christ,” says Mr. Sen to his dis- 
ciples, “ but be not Christians in the pop- 
ular acceptation of that term. A mere 
imitation of Christ’s virtues is not enough. 
Advance, my friends, to a higher ideal. 
Be Christ. Incorporate him into your 
being, import him bodily into your own 
consciousness. Make him your flesh and 
blood. Let us all be so many Christs, 
each a small Christ in his own humble 
way.” Daring flights of imagery of this 
kind cause much mystification and mis- 
apprehension. So he calls the New Dis- 
pensation “ the precious necklace in which 
are strung together the rubies and pearls 
of all ages and climates ;” itis “the sweet 
music of diverse instruments harmon- 
ized ;” it is “*the wonderful solvent which 
fuses all dispensations into a new chemi- 
cal substance.” Christ is a person, a 
character, “that demands absorption into 
your flesh and my flesh — flesh of your 
flesh, blood of your blood, breath of your 
breath.” “In my faith,” he says again, 
“I am supremely happy. My beloved 
Father makes me unexpectedly happy in 
the sweet faith he has vouchsafed to me. 
A word of praise I must also offer unto 
the blessed Son of God, for he too has 
made me what I am. His sacrificial blood 
freely given unto a wicked world has gone 
into my very life-blood. While I was in 
my mother’s womb I drank that precious 
blood and grew in stature and strength.” 
In another address, he says, “As 1 was 
walking along the path of my life I met 
three stately figures, John the Baptist, 
Jesus Christ, and St. Paul.” And simi- 
larly he speaks of his conferences with 
Moses, with Gotama Buddha, with Socra- 
tes, with Mohammed. Swedenborg too 
asserted that he met the characters of 
Scripture history, not figuratively as Mr. 
Sen, but literally. “Indeed, general,” 
said he, apologizing on one occasion, “ St. 
Peter and St. Paul were with me, and you 
can easily apprehend that, when one re- 
ceives such visitors, one is in no hurry to 
dismiss them.”* “I have conversed,” 


* Barruel’s Memoirs, vol. iv., p. 133+ 
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writes Swedenborg, “ with some who lived 
many years ago, with some who lived 
before the deluge, and some after it, with 
some who lived in the Lord’s time, with 
some of his Apostles, and with many of 
succeeding ages.”* “I have conversed 
with Athanasius,” writes he in another 
place, “‘ and he said he could find neither 
the Father, the Son, nor the Holy Spirit, 
and bitterly complained of his inability. 
The reason is plain — he confirmed him- 
self in the idea of three Gods.” f¢ 

But Mr. Sen’s bold imagery is not to 
be taken literally. “ When I said I sat 
with Moses and Jesus the other day, you 
run and proclaim to the world that I have 
seen two human figures, or rather their 
ghosts. You would put a ludicrous inter- 
pretation upon a plain piece of poetry, 
and then ridicule it as a fact of life. Ah! 
it is the Eastern passion for metaphor, 
the vein of poetry so characteristic of 
Oriental nations, that has ruined me.” 

The New Dispensation proclaims the 
immortality of the soul; that death is but 
the dissolution of the partnership hitherto 
existing between soul and body; that the 
future life is a continuation and develop- 
ment of the present life ; and asserts that 
these ideas of immortality, as well as the 


primal teachings of morality, are primitive 


convictions rooted in man’s constitution. 
The incarnation of the deity is denied, 
but all the great teachers of religion, from 
Moses to Mohammed, are recognized as 
God’s servants, and as useful teachers. 
A violation of duty is sin, such violations 
offend God, our fellow-men, ourselves, or 
the inferior beings, towards all of whom 
we have duties to perform that are incum- 
bent on us. Every sinner must suffer 
the consequences of his own sinfulness 
sooner or later, in this world or the next. 
Holiness may be attained, however, and 
sinfulness extirpated from our own na- 
ture, by the worship of God, by self-con- 
trol and self.denial, by repentance, by the 
study of God in nature and in good books ; 
by good company, and by solitary con- 
templation. By these means salvation is 
attained. No mediation between God 
and man finds a place in the New Dispen- 
sation. Salvation brings with it a perpet- 
ual growth in purity, and such growth 
goes on for alleternity. The soul becomes 
better fitted for Heaven perpetually, and, 
as the companion of the deity, enjoys 
everlasting happiness in eternity. 

In his “Indian Theistic Reformers ” 


* De Divina Providentia. No. 324 of 1764. 
t Diarium Spiritualium, No. 5,959. 
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Professor Monier Williams has given an 
admirable account of the progress of the 
doctrines of Theism, from the teachings 
of Rajah Ram Mohun Roy to those of 
Mr. Keshub Chundar Sen, but without 
describing their later development in the 
New Dispensation. In the “Garland of 
a Hundred Names,” ascribed tothe deity, 
and already quoted from the periodical 
entitled the Mew Dispensation, it will be 
seen that the motherhood of God is in- 
sisted upon. The learned professor gives 
the following abridgment of a remarkable 
“proclamation” issued in December, 
1879, and purporting to come from “ In- 
dia’s Mother :” — 


To all my soldiers in India, my affectionate 
greeting. BeWeve that this proclamation goeth 
forth from Heaven in the name and with the 
love of your Mother. Carry out its behests 
like loyal soldiers. The British government 
is my government. The Brahmo Somaj is my 
Church. My daughter, Queen Victoria, have 
I ordained. Come direct to me without a 
mediator, as your Mother. The influence of 
the earthly Mother at home, of the Queen 
Mother at the head of the Government, will 
raise the head of my Indian children to their 
Supreme Mother. I will give them peace and 
salvation. Soldiers, fight bravely and estab- 
lish my dominion. 


This idea of God’s motherhood as a cor- 
relative to God’s fatherhood, continues 
the professor, is thoroughly Hindu. It 
existed in Hinduism long before the 
Christian era. 

Professor Williams does full justice to 
Mr. Sen’s honesty and sincerity, his elo- 
quence and his genius — indeed, he speaks 
of his “almost superhuman eloquence, 
ability, and genius.” I would not attempt 
to go farther than this in my admiration. 
I am sure none can patiently peruse Mr. 
Sen’s addresses without feeling convinced 
that an earnest soul struggles to express 
itself in them, that he has a very difficult 
warfare to wage, and that his zeal, fire 
vigor, energy, and ability are worthy of 
all praise. As to the amount of truth in 
his speculative opinions, that, of course, 
is quite a different affair. 

But the professor falls foul of “the 
minister’? on account of the marriage of 
the daughter of the latter to the mahara- 
jah of Kuch Behar, in 1878, partly, ap- 
parently, because the bridegroom was a 
maharajah, partly because idolatrous rites 
were performed on that occasion, and 
partly because the bride was too young. 
Mr. Krishna Bihari Sen, writing to the 
professor, has disposed of some of these 
objections, showing that the ceremony 
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objected to by the professor was a mere 
betrothal, and that the parties did not live 
together as man and wife till the mahara- 
jah was eighteen and his bride sixteen, 
and therefore that the epithet “ child mar- 
riage” applied to it was erroneous. As 
to the idolatrous rites, they were not per- 
formed till the bride and her party had 
left the place. Mr. Sen was not present 
at them. Everything was performed ap- 
parently in compliance with the usual 
ritual of Brahmo marriage. On Mr. Sen’s 
side it is further urged that the marriage 
was a severe blow to caste. prejudices, 
that the propagation of. Theistic opinions 
in Kuch Behar, and in native states gen- 
erally, will be much facilitated thereby, 
and that, finally, Mr. Sen acted in accord- 
ance with the will of God. If this last 
point can be established, surely nothing 
more need be urged in favor of the mar- 
riage. 

The New Dispensation is openly and 
fearlessly declared to be the work of God 
and not of man. A system elaborated b 
man, argue its founders, is sure to brea 
down; there are certain to be hitches and 
flaws in it in abundance. But the work 
of God is consistent, and though it takes 
a long time for development, and although 
the media through which it is made visi- 
ble to all men are very various, yet the 
work itself is a harmonious whole, the 
manifestation of the divine will working 
upon the conflicting elements of human 
nature. And such, they claim, are the 
characteristic features of the New Dis- 
pensation. It is, they assure us, a beau- 
tiful, symmetrical plan of Providence daily 
being developed, and which, true to its 
divine mission, provides an_ infallible 
remedy for human wants and shortcom- 
ings. The Vedantic Somaj of Rajah Ram 
Mohun Roy, and the Hindu Brahmoism 
of Debendro Nath Tagore, have both 
been outgrown. And now, in the fulness 
of time, the New Dispensation makes its 
appearance —a system of divine electi- 
cism, absorbing all religions, incorporat- 
ing in itself all the prophets of God. It 
includes and fulfils the Somaj of the 
Rajah, and the Adi Brahma Somaj of the 
Babu. It carries both to their legitimate 
and logical sequence. ‘‘ The Lord planted 
the seed, the Lord watered it, and the 
Lord has given it a plentiful harvest.” 

Among the fellow-workers with Mr. 
Sen in the labor of founding the New 
Dispensation, may be mentioned his 
cousin, Mr. Protap Chundar Mozoomdar, 
his brother, Mr. Krishna Bihari Sen, and 
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his missionary prophets, Babu Amrita 
Lall Boze, Bhai Aghore Nath, and Bhai 
Deno Nath. 

A ritual will doubtless be elaborated in 
time. At present the services are simple 
and unpretending —a hymn, an invoca- 
tion, an address, silent communion, and a 
prayer. But in January last the flag of 
the New Dispensation was unfurled, and 
that appears to be the prelude to an elab- 
orate ritual. The Avati ceremony, with 
which the flag was inaugurated, gave of- 
fenceto many. It consisted of the waving 
of lights before the flag, and the chanting 
of hymns, — “sacred secrets of symbolical 
faith.’ The banner, we are told, as a 
whole, represents the Church militant de- 
veloping into a Church triumphant. The 
flag waving high in the air suggests the 
idea of victory. To unfurl the banner is 
to declare war with evil, and to proclaim 
the kingdom of heaven. Sectarianism 
must be overcome; eclecticism and spir- 
ituality, the holy confraternity of saints, 
and the kingdom of the supreme God, have 
to be established in the place of sectarian- 
ism. All these ideas and anticipations, 
we are assured, are symbolized in the 
banner. | 

The manner of the unfurling of the flag 
was in this wise. Upon a small table, 
covered with scarlet cloth, were arranged 
the four principal Scriptures of the world, 
the Hindu, the Buddhistic, the Christian, 
and the Mohammedan. In front of this 
stood the banner of the New Dispensa- 
tion. On the silver-plated pole thereof 
was suspended the bugle of the Expedi- 
tionary Army. The minister (Mr. Sen) 
then addressed the assembly : — 


Behold the flag of the New Dispensation ! 
The silk flag is crimson with the blood of 
martyrs. It is the flag of the Great King of 
Heaven and Earth, the One Supreme Lord. 
Victory flies around his holy banner. His 
almighty arm will crush all evil and annihilate 
sin and sensuality. 

Behold the spirits of all the prophets and 
saints of heaven assembled overhead, a holy 
confraternity, in whose union is the harmony 
of faith and hope and joy. And at the foot of 
the holy standard are the Scriptures of the 
Hindus, the Buddhists, the Christians, and the 
Mohammedans, the sacred repositories of the 
wisdom of ages, and the inspiration of saints, 
our light and our guide. Four Scriptures are 
here united in blessed harmony under the shade 
of this flag. Here are knit together in inter- 
national fellowship four great continents, Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and America. Here you 
see the mecting-place of the east, the west, the 
north, and the south ; of the young and the old, 
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of men and women ; of the rich and the poor, 
of the wise and the unlearned. Here is the 
harmony of the mind and the heart, the soul 
and the will, of knowledge and love, devotion 
and duty. Glory unto God in the highest! 
Honor to all Prophets and Saints in heaven, 
and to all Scriptures on earth! Unto the New 
Dispensation victory, victory, victory ! 


The disciples then, one after another, 
marched past the flag, touching it and 
kissing it, and then reverently bowed be- 
fore God, and gave him their allegiance 
and homage, praying that his kingdom 
might come. The whole thing, we are 
assured by the New Dispensation organ, 
was a grand symbol of royalty, of the 
heavenly king enthroned, a foreshadow- 
ing of the future kingdom of God on 
earth. For in this solemn spectacle the 
eye of the believer saw the living symbol 
of Christ’s kingdom of heaven. 

However, all did not see this. Many 
of the former adherents of the Brahmo 
Somaj were offended at it, and refused to 
enrol themselves as disciples of the New 
Dispensation. This feeling, we are as- 
sured, is neither widespread nor likely to 
be lasting. 

A new sacramental ceremony has also 
been instituted, and is thus prefaced and 
described in the periodical called the 
New Dispensation : — 

Jesus! Is the sacramental rite meant only 
for those nations that are in the habit of taking 
bread and wine? Are the Hindus excluded 
from partaking of the holy eucharist? Wilt 
thou cut us off, because we are rice-eaters and 
teetotallers? That cannotbe. Spirit of Jesus! 
that cannot be. Both unto Europe and Asia 
thou hast said, Eat my flesh and drink my 
blood. Therefore the Hindu shall eat thy 
flesh in rice, and drink thy blood in pure 
water, so that the Scripture might be fulfilled 
in this land. 

On Sunday, the 6th March, the ceremony of 
adapting the sacrament to Hindu life was per- 
formed with due solemnity, in accordance with 
the principle above set forth, The Hindu 
apostles of Christ gathered after prayer in the 
dinner hall, and sat upon the floor, upon the 
bare ground. Upon a silver plate was Rice, 
and in a small goblet was Water, and there 
were flowers and leaves around both. The 
minister read the following verses from Luke 
xxii. :— 

“ And he took bread and gave thanks, and 
brake it, and gave unto them, saying, This is 
my body which is given for you. This do in 
remembrance of me. 

*“* Likewise also the cup after supper, saying, 
This cup is the new testament in my blood 
which is shed for you.” 

A prayer was then offered, asking the Lord 
to bless the sacramental rice and water : — 
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“Touch this rice and this water, O Holy 
Spirit, -and turn their grossly material sub- 
stance into sanctifying spiritual forces, that 
they may, upon entering our system, be assim- 
ilated to it as the flesh and blood of all the 
saints in Christ Jesus. Satisfy the hunger and 
thirst of our souls with the rich food and drink 
thou hast placed before us. Invigorate us 
en and nourish us with saintly 
life.” 

The Lord blessed the rice and He blessed 
the water. 

And these were then served in small quanti- 
ties to those around, and men ate and drank 
reverently, and the women and children also 
ate and drank, and they blessed God, the God 
of prophets and saints. 


The “vow of self-surrender” is another 
novelty of the New Dispensation. Those 
who take it constitute the order of gvi- 
hastha vairagi, or ascetic householders. 
They are men of the world, they work in 
various ways, make money by diligent 
labor, but discharge no priestly function. 
Nor are they missionaries. They are 
seculars who devote themselves and all 
they can acquire to the Church. Self- 
surrender is their motto. They give all 
their substance to mother Church. They 
toil from morn to night, they labor dili- 
gently in their various vocations, and they 
lay all their earnings at the feet of the 
Church, with full confidence that she will 
do what is right with them. They are her 
children and servants. Covetousness 
thus, we are quaintly told, becomes im- 
possible. The wants of those who have 
taken this vow of self-surrender upon 
them must, I suppose, be supplied by the 
Church, such as their food and clothing, 
— but particulars of this kind are not 
given. The spiritual blessings that ac- 
company the vow, and chiefly the extinc- 
tion of covetousness and worldliness, are 
particularly dwelt upon. But I confess a 
little more detailed information as to the 
management of the scheme —how the 
devotees are boarded, lodged, and clothed 
— would be acceptable. Ido not suppose 
the number of these devotees is yet con- 
siderable. Three were admitted on one 
occasion, two on another, and so on. 

Another peculiarity of the Church of 
the New Dispensation is the singing of 
hymns by devotees from door to door for 
the benefit of the worldly-minded. Hith- 
erto the practice has been confined only 
to the lower classes of the people, the 
poorer Vaishnavas. But the middle and 
higher classes are now warmly invited to 
engage in this “exalted work.” They 
are exhorted to give up their indolence 
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and selfish apathy, their pride and vain- 
- gloriousness, and to go in the evening to 
the houses of the wealthy, and to the huts 
of the poor, singing before them the 
praises of God and the riches of his 
mercy, thus securing a great benefit to 
their country by a little self-denial. They 
are to form themselves into little groups 
of Dispensation minstrels, singing “ God’s 
sweet name” in different parts of the city. 
This innovation was introduced on the 
Bengali New Year’s Day in April last. 

In order to illustrate the teaching of 
the apostles of the New Dispensation, I 
cannot do better than extract from their 
own organ a sermon on “ The Cross,” 
probably from the pen of “the minister ” 
himself, Mr. Sen. 


Many are the lessons which the Cross sug- 
gests. For eighteen centuries it has deluged 
the world with faith, love, and righteousness. 
It has strengthened many a weak heart ; it has 
sanctified and saved many a sinner. It has 
given light and peace tomanyanuation. Hence 
is it that the world glorifies the cross, and 
many a devotee gratefully wears it on his 
bosom. The men of the New Dispensation 
have read the mysterious symbol and pondered 
it, and made it the subject of anxious and ear- 
nest prayer, for some days past, in their holy 
Sanctuary. What noble sentiments and ex- 
alted thoughts has it excited in their minds! 
What a flood of heavenly light has it poured 
into their humble souls! Like their Christian 
brethren they too have sat day after day during 
the past and the present week at the foot of 
the cross, wondering at the miracles it has 
wrought in the world. And, like them, they 
too are ready humbly to bear the cross, and 
bear witness unto Jesus amid the trials and 
sufferings of life. To “him crucified” the 
cross was nothing but the shedding of sacrifi- 
cial blood for the salvation of the world. What 
isitto us? To us it has only one meaning, 
the crucifixion of the flesh, the destruction of 
animal propensities, the annihilation of the 
old man. We are then crucified, when we are 
dead unto the world. The cross is man’s fig- 
ure with hands outstretched. Put any man 
into this position, and you have a man-cross. 
Let us consider this position, and see what it 
means. It means the human body fastened 
_ and motionless. It means the man whose 
hands are nailed, and cannot therefore hold 
the things of the world; the man whose feet 
are nailed, and are therefore incapable of mov- 
ing in the paths of sin and carnality. It means 
yoga posture, humanity dead yet alive. Every 
man standing above the world, whose senses 
are dead unto the flesh, whose carnal nature 
has been wholly subdued by communion, who 
speaks not, moves not, and is not tempted by 
temptations, such a man is like across, The 
old man in us must die upon that cross, nailed 
by communion and yoga. Have you thought 
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of Christ, the Prince of martyrs and yogis ? 
Then think of Buddha. He is dead, a mo- 
tionless, statue-like figure representing cruci- 
fied humanity, slain self, vanquished senses, 
Then turn to the picture of the great Hindu 
yogi, Siva, lying on the ground, dead and sense- 
less, with the feet of Shakti, Divine Force, 
standing upon him. The whole thing looks 
like an inverted cross. Here is an allegorical 
representation teaching us how the true devo- 
tee must be a complete carcase at the feet of 
the Almighty. It is the cross, it is the cross 
everywhere, reminding us of the necessity of 
crucifixion and new life. 


The mingling together of the lessons of 
the cross of Christ, the passionless Bud- 
dha, and Hindu asceticisms, has a strange 
and weird character. But what shall we 


say of the following, an address to the 
spirit of Saint Peter, also from the Mew 
Dispensation? Does it not look like a 
travestie of the Roman Catholic invoca- 
tion of saints and angels ? 


Honored saint, art thou the gate-keeper of 
heaven? Art thou not he in whose hands is 
the key of paradise? Then there is no admis- 
sion into heaven without thy permission. And 
whom wilt thou admit? All those to whom 
Jesus hath given a passport. None of these 
wilt thou reject. No favoritism, no sectari- 
anism in thee. Canst thou be guilty of par- 
tiality? Canst thou have a grudge against 
individuals or sects on account of narrow prej- 
udices or jealousies? No, That cannot be. 
If the Lord has entrusted to thee the key of 
heaven, thou canst have no bigotry, thou canst 
not be a respecter or hater of persons. Thou 
art the head of the Catholic Church of God, 
Hence there can be no sectarianism in thee, 
Thou art a Catholic, the Catholic of Catho- 
lics. In thee is the unity of the Church per- 
fected. Allthose who are of God and who 
are of Christ are one in thee. Against none 
of these wilt thou set thy face. Thou com- 
prehendest all. Seamless was Christ’s gar- 
ment. There can be no division, no schism in 
the Church of Jesus, which is the Church of 
humanity. Thou art the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church, theysay. Why not the Head 
of the human Catholic Church? Yes, of the 
universal Church of humanity art thou the 
heaven-appointed Head. Who can deny thee? 
Can St. Paul’s Church deny St. Peter’s 
Church? No. Paul is Peter and Peter is 
Paul, and they are one in Jesus, and with Je- 
sus one in God. We are of Paul, and we are 
of Peter. Therefore, thou wilt not exclude 
us, though men have excluded us. Be kind 
and just to us, heaven’s gate-keeper, and pray 
do not shut us out. Have pity on us, poor 
prisoners of the Lord Jesus, 


“ The doings of this Church of the New 
Dispensation,” says a private letter from 
Calcutta, “remind me of what I read of 
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the Salvation Army in England. It is the 
mission of the New Dispensation to lead 
the people of this country to the holy 
land, says one of their preachers. They 
assemble in the evening —twenty of 
them or more — always half-a-dozen boys 
amongst them, with big lanterns, and they 
go parading up and down the streets and 
lanes, singing Bengali hymns. The other 
evening I met them in the Upper Circu- 
lar Road, they passed through Carey’s 
Church Lane into College Square, and 
there, taking their seats in front of a 
native gentleman’s house, they began to 
sing with great enthusiasm. The owners 
of the neighboring houses seemed pleased 
with the harmony, and some of them 
begged the performers to sing in front of 
their houses. First they sang two San- 
kirtan hymns standing; then, seats being 
courteously offered and accepted, a little 
crowd collected. There were, perhaps, a 
hundred or more, and I cannot help say- 
ing that a more orderly and impressive 
service I never witnessed. I listened to 
one of the discourses in English, and it 
was wonderfully effective, full of intellec- 
tual persuasion, without rant of any kind; 
it is a system of eclecticism that has 
charms for all hearers. Some of the dis- 
courses about Christ would satisfy our 
Evangelical friends at home, whilst Bud- 
dhists, Hindus, and Moslems will all find 
something to admire. Purity of thought, 
word, and deed is faithfully inculcated, 
with a noble human philanthropy, embrac- 
ing all sects, that would have charmed 
your friend Carlyle.” 

Mr. Sen regards the New Dispensation 
as a God-sent protest against atheism. 
Whatever the discoveries of science, 
whatever the speculations of philosophy, 
all of them, he believes, can be reconciled 
with the religious truths inculcated by his 
reformed Brahmoism. The history of 
Brahmoism, he insists, proves its divine 
origin. So many earnest men would not 
have found consolation in it if it were 
otherwise. For more than twenty years 
some of them have found spiritual conso- 
lation in it, in all trials. An intellectual 
system, that is, one merely and simply 
intellectual, would not have given such 
consolation. Sinners have been con- 
verted, and some of the vilest characters 
reclaimed by it. And this, he maintains, 
is a proof that it is something more than 
an intellectual system. The New Dis- 
pensation, however, does not merely 
preach goodness, it preaches godliness. 
Goodness is human, it teaches, and godli- 


ness divine. In this way only can the 
divinity be assimilated and made our own. 
The yoga faculty, or the power of spiritual 
communion and absorption, is specially 
claimed for the Hindu race, a faculty en- 
rabling them to annihilate time and space, 
and to bring home to their minds an ex- 
ternal deity and an external humanity. 
In the following eloquent strain, Mr. Sen 
exhorted his hearers, in his last address 
in the town hall in Calcutta, to make use 
of this yoga faculty, and make of all the 
nations of the cous one people : — 


Waving the magic wand of yoga, we say to 
the Ural mountains and the river Ural, “ Van- 
ish,” and Jo! they disappear. And we com- 
mand Europe to enter into the heart of Asia, 
and Asia to enter into the mind of Europe, 
and they obey us, and we instantly realize 
within ourselves a European Asia and an 
Asiatic Europe, or, in other words, a com- 
mingling of oriental and occidental ideas and 
principles. We say to the Pacific, “‘ Pour thy 
waters into the Atlantic,” and, we say to the 
West, “ Roll back to the East.” We summon 
ancient India to come into us with all her 
rishis and saints, her asceticism and commun- 
ion and simplicity of character, and, behold ! 
a transfiguration! The educated modern 
Hindu-cast in Vedic mould! How by yoga 
one nation becomes another! How Asia eats 
the flesh and drinks the blood of Europe! 
How the Hindu absorbs the Christian; how 
the Christian assimilates the Hindu! Culti- 
vate this communion, my brethren, and con- 
tinually absorb all that is good and noble in 
each other. Do not hate, do not exclude oth- 
ers, as the sectarians do, but include and ab- 
sorb all humanity and all truth. Let there be 
no antagonism, no exclusion, Let the em- 
bankment which each sect, each nation, has 
raised, be swept away by the flood of cosmo- 
politan truth, and Jet all the barriers and par- 
titions which separate man from man be pulled 
down, so that truth and love and purity may 
flow freely through millions of hearts and 
through hundreds of successive generations, 
from country to country, from age to age. 
Thus shall the deficiencies of individual and 
national character be complemented, and hu- 
manity shall attain a fuller and more perfect 
standard of religious and moral life. There 
is no reason, my European friends, why you 
should move eternally in your narrow groove, 
rejecting everything which is Eastern and 
Asiatic. Why should you not add to your 
national virtues those of the East? Why 
should you not add to your philosophy and 
science and civilization the faith and poetry of 
Asia? 


It is not wonderful that such eloquent 
appeals should stir the hearts of Mr. Sen’s 
listeners. Viewing his labors and his 





successes, his indefatigable industry and 
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his courage, his enthusiasm and his forti- 
tude, it is not wonderful perhaps that 
Professor Monier Williams should write 
of “his almost superhuman eloquence, 
ability, and genius.” 

But many may ask, in this country, what 
have the Theists of Bengal actually ac- 
complished? In what respects, besides 
their speculative religious opinions, are 
we called upon to admire them? I will 
enumerate a few of the reforms advocated 
by them. In the first place a complete 
abolition of all caste restrictions. It is 
not easy for anyone who has not wit- 
nessed the force of those restrictions in 
the East to understand how much is 
implied in their complete renunciation; 
secondly, the abolition of the worship of 
deceased ancestors, the svaddha ; thirdly, 
a reformation of the ceremonies usual at 
birth and at cremation; fourthly, reform 
of marriage customs — and to remodel the 
ceremonies appropriate to marriage is to 
reconstruct Hindu society; fifthly, the 
promotion of female education and eman- 
cipation; sixthly, to limit men_to one 
wife; seventhly, to remove the prohibi- 
tion against the marriage of widows ; and, 
eighthly, social reform, the suppression of 
intemperance of all kinds, the promotion 
of education amongst the people, and the 
social and moral regeneration of the peo- 
ple of India generally. To secure these 
last objects Mr. Sen founded the Indian 
Reform Association on his return from 
his visit to England in 1870, an associa- 
tion chiefly intended to promote female 
improvement. A female normal and adult 
school, in connection with it, was opened 
in 1871. 

Men who are engaged in a great war- 
fare against prejudice, superstition, and 
evil customs, deserve our sympathy and 
esteem, whatever we may think of their 
theological opinions. India has_ been 
paralyzed by the social system forced 
upon her, centuries ago, by a supersti- 
tious and self-seeking priesthood. The 
men of the New Dispensation seek to re- 
move that paralysis. They would restore 
freedom of action, as well as of thought; 
and, with this, blessings incalculable will 
be realized. All, therefore, who desire 
the welfare of humanity will earnestly 
wish the reformers ‘God speed,” for their 
warfare is against their prejudices of cen- 
turies, against spiritual slavery, and the 
moral and social fetters which, for more 
than two thousand years, have bound 
more than a hundred and fifty millions of 
the human race in religious thraldom. 

W. KNIGHTON. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE PLOUGH OF THE ANIMAL WORLD. 


Mr. DARWIN has written another of 
those wonderful books in which he works 
out the cumulative effect of an apparently 
very minute cause when multiplied by an 
immense multiplier, — first in number, 
and then in duration,— and shows us 
that, so accumulated, it is of enormous, 
instead of very minute, significance. The 
cause whose effect on our planet he takes 
for his subject * is the work of the earth- 
worm, —a totally blind creature, with 
very poor senses of any kind; and the 
results which it produces on the distribu- 
tion of the soil on the surface of the globe, 
he proves to be immense. Mr. Darwin 
belives, on evidence which seems very 
satisfactory to his readers, that each En- 
glish earth-worm probably passes, on an 
average, about twenty ounces of matter 
through its body in the course of a year; 
but then it brings that quantity of matter 
to the surface of the earth, and there de- 
posits it, and brings it up in a form very 
different from that in which that matter 
existed before it passed into the worm. 
In the first place, the earth is finely tritu- 
rated in the gizzard of the creature, and 
triturated with the fibrous parts of the 
leaves on which it feeds, and with which 
it lines its burrows, so that the mould 
which results is what we know as vegeta- 
ble mould, a totally different substance 
for the purposes of the farmer and the 
gardener from the substance on which 
the worm first begins to act. Mr. Dar- 
win, however, shall tell us in his own 
words what he has proved the result of 
the earth-worm’s work to be: — 


Worms have played a more important part 
in the history of the world than most persons 
would at first suppose. In almost all humid 
countries they are extraordinarily numerous, 
and for their size possess great muscular power. 
In many parts of England a weight of more 
than ten tons (10,516 kilogrammes) of dry 
earth annually passes through their bodies, 
and is brought to the surface, on each acre of 
land; so that the whole superficial bed of 
vegetable mould passes through their bodies, 
in the course of every few years. From the 
collapsing of the old burrows the mould is in 
constant though slow movement, and the par- 
ticles composing it are thus rubbed together. 
By these means fresh surfaces are continually 
exposed to the action of the carbonic acid in 
the soil, and of the humus-acids which appear 
to be still more efficient in the decomposition 


* The Formation of Vegetable Mould through the 
Action of Worms, with Observations on their Habits. 
By Charles Darwin. London: John Murray. 
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of rocks. The generation of the humus-acids 
is probably hastened during the digestion of 
the many half-decayed leaves which worms 
consume. Thus the particles of earth forming 
the superficial mould are subjected to condi- 
tions eminently favorable for their decomposi- 
tion and disintegration. Moreover, the parti- 
cles of the softer rocks suffer some amount of 
mechanical trituration in the muscular gizzards 
of worms, in which small stones serve as miil- 
stones. ... When we behold a wide, turf- 
covered expanse, we should remember that its 
smoothness, on which so much of its beauty 
depends, is mainly due to all the inequalities 
having been slowly levelled by worms. Itisa 
marvellous reflection that the whole of the 
superficial. mould over any such expanse has 
passed, and will again pass, every few years 
through the bodies of worms. The plough is 
one of the most ancient and most valuable of 
man’s inventions; but long before he existed 
the land was, in fact, regularly ploughed, and 
still continues to be thus ploughed, by earth- 
worms. It may be doubted whether there are 
many other animals which have played so im- 
portant a part in the history of the world, as 
have these lowly organized creatures. 


When we consider that a single earth- 
worm is not supposed to pass more than 
twenty ounces of earth through its body 
in the year, such a total result.as this 
seems almost incredible. But then we 


must remember that from at least twenty 
to thirty thousand of these creatures are 
believed to be at work on every acre of 
British earth suitable for their activity, 
and that in Great Britain there are thirty- 


two millions of such acres. If ten tons 
of earth pass through these creatures on 
every one of such acres in the year, three 
hundred and twenty millions of tons of 
earth are brought to the surface by them 
in Great Britain alone, in a single year; 
and when this large weight of soil is mul- 
tiplied by the number of years during 
which their agency has certainly been at 
work, — Mr. Darwin thinks a_ million 
years not at all an extravagant estimate, 
—the effect that they have produced in 
making the vegetable mould of the world 
can hardly be exaggerated. For ages 
before man appeared. on the earth, the 
soil in which his food was to be produced 
was being ploughed by millions of infini- 
tesimal ploughs, which not only crumbled 
the soil into much finer particles than our 
ploughs can crumble it, but also essen- 
tially altered its chemical constitution, so 
as to make it infinitely better adapted for 
raising those richer products which higher 
organizations need. 

Ve call attention to the subject, how- 
ever, not, of course, because we can add 
anything whatever to the evidence ad- 
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duced by Mr. Darwin, or to the physical 
inferences which he has so acutely de- 
duced from that evidence, but because he 
has said nothing concerning what seems 
to us one of the most important of the 
aspects of the case, —the bearing of this 
discovery of his on what is ordinarily 
called the argument adduced to prove 
conscious design in nature. Hitherto, 
the tendency of Mr. Darwin’s writings 
has been declared by the great school of 
Continental atheism to be all in favor of 
their materialistic view of nature. It has 
been shown, they think, that what was 
mistaken for anticipatory purpose by our 
older naturalists, was nothing but the 
selective tendency, necessarily resulting 
from the great conflict for existence, to 
favor such variations in organization as 
help the individual to live, and to extin- 
guish such variations in organization as 
render the individual less fit for the great 
mélée. It has often been pointed out that, 
though this criticism would have some 
weight as regards all those variations 
which benefit the individual even in their 
initial and immature state, it has no 
weight as regards those variations in 
organization which do not benefit the 
individual at all until they are complete. 
The sensitiveness of a nerve, for instance, 
is supposed to be the rudimentary stage 
of a new perception; but though a new 
perception of the outside world, so soon 
as it is really complete, would constitute 
an immense advantage to the creature 
possessing it, a new sensitiveness which 
carried no new perception of external 
things, might well constitute one of the 
greatest conceivable disadvantages in the 
conflict for existence. This consideration, 
however, has not forced itself strongly 
upon the minds of materialistic atheists, 
probably because we know too little of 
the history of the initial stages of those 
organs which, in their mature stage, are 
of the greatest advantage to the animal 
world, to bring its drift impressively be- 
fore the imagination. In the case, how- 
ever, of the subject of Mr. Darwin’s 
present study, it appears perfectly clear 
that the benefit conferred on the world at 
large by the work of the earth-worm is 
almost in inverse proportion to the ben- 
efit conferred upon the individual by that 
work. In other words, the more earth 
passes through the worm in proportion to 
the nourishment which it receives, the 
more benefit is conferred on the world 
at large, the more ploughing is done by 
the earth-worm for the benefit of other 
creatures, and the more is the soil chemi- 
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cally improved by its agency. Yet, of 
course, the less work the worm has to do 
for its own adequate nourishment, the 
better would be its chance of obtaining 
that nourishment, and of multiplying its 
species. We gather, indeed, from what 
Mr. Darwin says, that part of the essen- 
tial structure of earth-worms — the giz- 
zards, in which the earth is powdered, by 
being crushed up with the little stones 
swallowed for this purpose — is provided 
solely for the execution of this extra 
work, and is not to be found at all in 
other varieties of the species which live 
in mud or water, and feed exclusively on 
dead or living vegetable matter, without 
taking the trouble to grind down an enor- 
mous proportion of unnutritious soil, for 
the sake of the very minute fragments of 
organic matter which it may happen to 
contain. The function of earth-worms in 
their ordinary state appears to be closely 
analogous to that of the miners who grind 
quartz for the sake of the grains of gold 
which they find scattered through it, but 
with this difference, that the miners do 
not know how to find the grains of gold 
in equally large supplies in any other 
way; while the earth-worms, but for the 
instinct which compels them, at certain 
parts of the year, to swallow so largea 
quantity of earth, would find a much 
richer supply of the nourishment most 
suitable to them on the surface of the 
ground, without passing so much that, to 
them, is pure waste through the mill, for 
the sake of so minute a proportion of 
food. It seems perfectly clear, then, that 
the instinct of the earth-worm has its end, 
mainly, not in the good of the individual 
which does that work, but in the good of 
other and more highly organized beings, 
who did not even begin to exist on the 
earth for ages upon ages after the earth- 
worm had been preparing the surface of 
the planet for their appearance. These 
creatures pierce and grind down and bring 
to the surface the particles of the earth, 
not for their own good mainly, — for they 
could obtain that good equally well, at far 
less expense of labor, if, like the mud and 
water worms, they fed on vegetable mat- 
ter only, — but for the ultimate good of 
man. The earth-worms are the ploughs by 
which the surface of the globe was being 
prepared to yield man harvests long be- 
fore either we or our harvests had been 
even conceived, except in the mind of 
that Eternal Wisdom to which the future 
is present, and the present contains the 
augury of the future. 
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No one, we think, can read Mr. Dar- 
win’s remarkable book without being con- 
vinced that the earth-worm works less for 
itself than for the future of the globe it 
inhabits, and would have been quickly 
superseded in the conflict for existence 
by some other creature whose organiza- 
tion is more economically adapted to se- 
cure solely its own nourishment and 
multiplication, had not the plan of the 
universe included a deliberate preparation 
for slowly approaching, but still distant, 
ages as well as for the immediate future. 
Mr. Darwin, at least, clearly regards the 
borings of the earth-worm as finding their 
explanation in the course of millions of 
years, rather than in the immediate ad- 
vantage of the creature which undertakes 
these beneficent feats of disinterested 
skill. He indicates clearly that so far 
as regards the good of the creature it- 
self, the work of the earth-worm, so far 
from being economical, so far from con- 
forming to the rule of attaining the maxi- 
mum of good at the minimum of cost to 
itself, — which is the rule which qualifies 
for selection under the high pressure of 
conflict for existence, — presents a case 
of an immense waste of labor, although 
that waste of labor turns out, when inter- 
preted by the light of ofher creatures’ 
organizations and experience, to be a 
remarkable economy of force. Still, the 
moment any economy is admitted to be 
an economy only to one who can foresee 
the future, the materialistic view of the 
universe is given up. What made the 
Continental atheists welcome Mr. Dar- 
win's doctrine of selection by conflict for 
existence, with so much delight, was this, 
that it appeared to furnish an explanation 
of terrestrial progress, without implying 
or imputing any foresight or anticipation 
of the future in the creative forces of the 
present. What these materialistic fanat- 
ics will say to Mr. Darwin’s present 
treatise, we do not yet know. But we 
fancy they will find it nearly impossible 
to explain the organization of these mi- 
nute but marvellous ploughshares of 
nature, which not only plough, but enrich 
the soil they cleave, without admitting 
that their most important functions seem 
to be directly adapted much less to any 
advantage which they themselves extract 
from the exercise of those functions, than 
to the advantage of creatures which did 
not exist upon the earth till ages upon 
ages after they had been preparing its 
surface for the heir of these disinterested 
and most fruitful labors. 
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From The Popular Science Review. 
ON THE COLORS OF SPRING FLOWERS. 


BY ALFRED W. BENNETT, M.A., B.Sc., F.L.S. 
LECTURER ON BOTANY, ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


EVERY one must have noticed the vari- 
ations in the predominant color of our 
wild flowers as the season advances from 
spring to summer and autumn. In our 
hedge-banks the pure white of the larger 
stitchwort and “ Jack-by-the-hedge ” gives 
way to the bright blue of the speedwell, 
and then to the reddish purple of the black 
horehound and the various shades of the 
mallows. In our meadows the golden- 
see buttercups are gradually replaced 

y the pink of the sorrels and ragged rob- 
ins, and then by the yellow ragwort and 
purple knapweed. Our riversides are 
gay in the early spring with the golden 
marsh-marigold, in the early summer with 
the yellow flag, in the later summer with 
the purple loosestrife. The bright scarlet 
of the poppies and the pimpernel only ap- 
pears with the ripening corn. The blue 
campanulas, the bright-yellow St. John’s 
wort, the purple heather, do not brighten 
the landscape till the summer is in its 
prime, when the green or inconspicuous 
flowers of the hazel, the elm, the oak, and 
nearly all our timber trees, have long since 
passed away. I do not know, however, 
that these facts have ever been tabulated, 
or any attempt made to reduce them to a 
general law; the present article is intend- 
ed as a contribution to this object as far 
as our early spring flowers are con- 
cerned. 

Under the title of early spring flowers 
I include all those named in Hooker’s 
“Student’s Flora” as beginning to blos- 
som not later than April, with a very few 
additions which I think ought also to be 
included, at all events in our southern 
counties, viz., Ranunculus bulbosus, La- 
mium album,and Myosotis collina. As my 
object is to ascertain the prevalent color 
of the spring flora, I have confined the 
list to common plants, excluding those of 
less general distribution which might ob- 
viously introduce an element of error into 
the average. For this purpose I have 
taken as my guide the last edition of the 
* London Catalogue of British Plants,” 
and have struck out all which do not bear 
at leastas high a number as fifty. Though 
this mode of limitation is not altogether 
satisfactory —as plants of wide distribu- 
tion may nevertheless not be common — 
it is, I think, the best available. In the 
limitation of species, I have followed 
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The classi- 
fication of colors, where so many shades 


Hooker’s “ Student’s Flora.” 


are represented, is not easy. I finally 
decided on arranging them under five 
heads, viz.,(1) white, (2) green, (3) yellow, 
(4) red and pink, (5)blue and violet. Very 
slight shades of color, as in Anemone 
nemorosa, Cardamine pratensis, and Ox- 
alis acetosella, are neglected. The sweet 
violet is placed under two heads. Finally, 
several large natural orders in which the 
flowers are very inconspicuous are en- 
tirely passed over, viz., the Amentifere, 
Juncacee, Graminee, Cyperaceze, and 
Coniferz. 

Out of a total of sixty-four species, there 
are 26 white, amounting to 40.5 per cent; 
9 green, or 14.1 per cent; 13 yellow, or 
20.3 per cent; 5 red or pink, or 7.8 per 
cent; and 11 blue or violet, or 17.4 per 
cent. I have not been able to prepare a 
similar list of our common summer and 
autumn flowers; but even without this 
there are a few points which strike one at 
once. Firstly, there is the very great 
preponderance of white flowers, which is 
certainly not the case at any other time 
of the year. Yellow is also greatly in 
excess as compared with other seasons ; 
and the number of red and pink flowers 
is extremely small. It is obvious that if 
the excluded natural orders named above 
were restored, the plants belonging to 
them having mostly inconspicuous green 
or brown flowers, while some have bright 
yellow anthers, the proportion of red and 

lue in particular would be greatly dimin- 
ished. The common cuckoo-pint is reck- 
oned a green flower, from the color of the 
spathe which encloses the whole inflores- 
cence. 

Before attempting to draw any conclu- 
sions from these figures, it may be useful 
to compare them with those relating to 
some other spring flora, say that of Switz- 
erland. The difficulties in the way of any 
exact enumeration are here very great. 
The best materials at my hand are the 
two volumes already published of Seboth’s 
“ Alpine Plants ;” but these include only 
two hundred species selected for a spe- 
cjal purpose. Although not entirely sat- 
isfactory, such a list may yield some 
trustworthy results. I have here taken 
May, instead of April, as the latest early 
spring month; and have no data from 


which to exclude any species on account 
of their rarity. 

Out of fifty species in this list (one 
Androsace cham@jasme, being again reck- 
oned twice over among the whites and 
pinks), 18, or 36 per cent. are white; 1, or 
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2 per cent. green; Io, or 20 per cent. red 
or pink; and 8, or 16 per cent. blue or 
violet. 

Several points of contrast between 
these two lists will at once suggest them- 
selves. The very small number of green 
flowers in the second may no doubt be 
due partly to the fact that Seboth’s work 
includes a selection only of Alpine flow- 
ers suitable for cultivation. But this will 
hardly account for the other differences; 
the smaller proportion of white flowers, 
and especially the very much larger pro- 
portion — about three and a half times as 
many —of red and pink flowers, a fact 
which will be in accordance with every 
one’s recollection of the early spring flora 
of Switzerland. Now let us see whether 
we can arrive at any general conclusions 
from these data. 

In the first place, it must be borne in 
mind that the two colors white and green 
stand on a different footing from all the 
rest, and may be regarded as, more cor- 
rectly speaking, an indication of the ab- 
sence of color. The color of green petals 
is not due to a mixture of blue and yellow 
pigments, but to the presence of chloro- 
phyll, the ordinary green coloring matter 
of leaves. The bright colors of petals 
are not usually assumed till immediately 
before their emergence from the bud; 
and not a few —as for example those of 
Cobe@a scandens, are still green when they 
first open, acquiring their proper color 
only on full exposure to the light and 
warmth. A white flower again does not 
owe its color to a milk-white fluid in the 
cells of the petals, but to the presence of 
air. Seeing, therefore, that the bright- 
colored fluid pigments of petals are formed 
only under the influence of a sufficient 
supply of light and heat, the large pro- 
portion of green and white in our early 
spring flowers is easily accounted for. 
Then with regard to yellow, I find an ex- 
ceedingly interesting observation by M. 
Flahaut * that “a solid, insoluble pigment, 
the xanthine of Frémy and Cloéz, is in 
the first place to be distinguished from 
all the soluble coloring matters, blue, yel- 
low, red, and their mixtures, all of which 
are acted on very readily by reagents, and 
which are usually formed only in the epi- 
dermal cells.” This xanthine Frémy 
states to occur always in “the form of 
clearly defined grains, occasionally in the 
epidermal, much more often in the deep- 
er-lying cells, slowly soluble in alcohol 
and potassa. It is in all probability a 


* Bull. Soc. Bot. France, xxvi. (1879), p. 249 
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modification of chlorophyll.” The fol- 
lowing is a list of the plants in which he 
has detected it: Ranunculus, Primula, 
Chetranthus, Galeobdolon luteum, Doro- 
nicum plantagineum, Alyssum saxatile, 
Cypripedium Calceolus, Azalea chinensis, 
Uvularia grandiflora, Eranthis hyema- 
lis, Forsythia viridissima, Tussilago 
Farfara. 

It is worth noting that these are with- 
out exception mer and some of them 
very early, spring-flowering plants. The 
colors, therefore, which pre-eminently dis- 
tinguish our summer and autumn flora, 
the red, pinks, blues, and some yellows 
(not due to xanthine, but to a soluble 
yellow pigment), are caused by the pres- 
ence of substances which require both a 
strong light and a high temperature for 
their production, and Professor Batalin 
has shown this to be especially the case 
with the red coloring substance.* That 
the same species of flower frequently 
assumes a more intense color with in- 
creasing altitude in the Alps is a matter 
of ordinary notice, confirmed by the ex- 
act observations of M. Bonnier,t who 
states that this change is due to an actual 
increase in the amount of coloring matter 
in the cells. The difference already 
pointed out between the prevailing colors 
of the spring flora in England and in 
Switzerland, seems to me to be due to the 
same cause. Owing — to the spring 
being a month later, partly to the more 
southern latitude, and consequent greater 
elevation of the sun, partly to the clearer 
air of a high altitude, the light which 
opens the earliest spring flowers is much 
stronger in Switzerland than in England, 
causing the appearance of those brilliant 
roses and pinks of the silenes, ericas, 
and primulas, and blues of the gentianas, 
soldanellas, and phyteumas, with which 
we have, with the exception of our blue- 
bells, scarcely ae to compare in 
our spring flora. In the list given above, 
the most striking feature of the early 
spring flora of Switzerland is seen to be 
the very large ingredient of red and pink: 
but I believe a more complete analysis 
would show an almost equal preponder- 
ance of blue. 

1 have not in this paper touched on the 
interesting subject of the adaptation of the 
various colors of flowers to fertilization by 
insect agency, about which much has 
been, and very much might be, written. 
As Hermann Miiler points out in his 


* Acta hort. Petrop. VL. ii., p. 279. 
t Bull. Soc. Bot. France, xxvii. (1880), p. 103. 
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most recent publication,* changes in the 
color or form of flowers which are ser- 
viceable to them for purposes of fertiliza- 
tion, can only be the result of external 
physical causes, and must be perpetuated 
by natural selection acting on heredity. 
This writer, who has made the subject 
specially his own, fully confirms the state- 
ment of the greater brightness of color 
of the flora of the Alps as compared with 
that of the plains, a result not only of the 
occurrence of brighter-flowered species, 
but also of the greater intensity of color 
in the same species. This he attributes 
to the greater transparency of the moun- 
tain air, and consequent more intense 
light, an explanation which is confirmed 
by the experiments of Siemens with the 
electric light.¢ The observations of 
Miiller with regard to the prevalent col- 
ors of Alpine flowers are completely in 
accord with those stated above, viz., the 
comparative scarcity of white, and the 
remarkable prevalence of red and blue 
flowers; he further states that those flow- 
ers only are red or blue which are visited 
chiefly or exclusively by bees and “ hover- 
flies” (Syrphidz). It would be interest- 
ing to compare this fact with the time of 
year at which these groups of insects are 
most abundant. 

The conclusions arrived at in this paper 
are somewhat at variance with those of 
Mr. Buchan,{ who states that the blues, 
on the average, flower considerably the 
earliest ; then, in order, the whites, pur- 
ples, and lastly the yellows and reds. It 
is possible that the discrepancy may arise 
from Mr. Buchan having based his result 
on the entire English flora, while I have 
taken only the commonest flowers. 


* Alpenblumen; ihre Befruchtung durch Insekten 
und ihre Anp zen an dieselb ipzig, 1881. 

+ See Nature, 1880, vol. xxi., No. 535. 

+ Proceedings of Edinburgh Botanical Society, 1876. 





From The Spectator. 
THE MENTAL SECLUSION OF INDIA. 


THE 7imes of Wednesday, in a leader 
upon that wonderful record, the new 
“Census of India,” the details of which 
have just come home, calls attention once 
more to one of the greatest puzzles pre- 
sented to observers by this perplexing 
world. The English have held the first 
position in India for one hundred and 
twenty-four years, taking Plassey as our 
date, and have governed it for seventy- 
eight years, taking Assaye as the com- 
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mencement of recognized ascendancy. 
Never one hundred thousand in number, 
including soldiers, the Anglo-Indians now 
tax, guide, and govern two hundred and 
fifty millions of human beings, a fifth 
of the population of the world, so quietly 
that the most trumpery riot sets all India 
in commotion, and that a habit has grown 
up of recording border forays by tele- 
graph, as if they were important, or were 
even heard of in the endless Indian 
world. The Anglo-Indians dwell among 
these people, they talk their tongues, they 
do all manner of business with them, they 
govern them in all external relations of 
life, they fill their houses with them, they 
live by giving them advice and orders, 
and yet they know next to nothing about 
them. In the whole century of inter- 
course, no Anglo-Indian, whether offi- 
cial or adventurer, has ever written a 
book which in the least degree revealed 
to his countrymen the inner character, or 
wishes, or motives of any considerable 
section, or any great single class, of this 
immensely numerous people. Nobody 
has explained their special ideas of jus- 
tice, or of property, or of a pleasant so- 
cial life, or described what they expect or 
what they deprecate, or even what they 
think about the people which rules them, 
in its ignorance, with such apparent ease 
and acquiescence. That Europeans are, 
with personal exceptions, by nature and 
the will of God, stupid, is the single broad 
idea which has ever clearly emerged from 
the sea of the native mind. It is as cer- 
tain as any fact of the kind can be, that 
any Anglo-Indian who wrote a book per- 
ceived to. be a “revealing” book about 
Indians, or any section of them, would, 
as his reward, receive fortune, reputation 
among his contemporaries, fame with 
posterity; and yet no Anglo-Indian has 
ever done it, or, so far as appears, ever 
will do it. Considering the temptation, 
and the number and variety of English- 
men in India, and the extraordinary suc- 
cess of many of them in work apparently 
requiring as its necessary datum a com- 
prehension of the people, the only possi- 
ble explanation of that reticence is that 
the Anglo-Indians do not understand, and 
know that they do not understand the 
people whom, nevertheless, they govern 
successfully. And what is the solution of 
that mystery? That it exists is past all 
question, and also that it exists in the 
same degree in India alone. The Chi- 
nese are not so hidden from us as are the 
Indians of Asia; while the Indians of 
Spanish America, though hidden from us, 
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are not hidden from the Spaniards, who 
live among them. 

We have no full answer to give, for the 
problem, after thirty years of thought 
about it, remains to us as impenetrable as 
ever; but we can, we think, contribute 
some facts, or ideas about facts, which 
may make its existence a little less won- 
derful and bewildering. In the first place, 
the suggestion that because the Anglo- 
Indian governs successfully, therefore he 
understands the people he yoverns, is, we 
believe, fundamentally erroneous. The 
British Empire in India is not a marvel- 
lous example of the possibility of one race 
fitting its ideas to those of another race, 
adapting means to ends, or making laws 
specially suited to those who obey them, 
at all, but something widely different. It 
is the most marvellous example the world 
has ever seen of the possibility of govern- 
ing human beings through abstract prin- 
ciples, when those principles include 
impartial justice, perfect tolerance, and 
the most absolute respect, not — for 
personal freedom, but for personal idi- 
osyncrasy. The great civilian who sud- 
denly, and by a sort of magic, pacifies a 
newly acquired province, till three mil- 
lions of swordsmen not only obey him, 
but honor and in’a way love him, very 
often does not understand the hearts of 
the men he governs in the least degree, 
and will admit to intimate friends that he 
does not understand them. They will, he 
believes, do so and so; but “there is an 
element of the unknown or the capricious, 
if you like, in all native minds, never to 
be quite left out of the account.” What 
he does understand thoroughly are jus- 
tice, tolerance, mercy, and the use of 
firmness; and he applies those principles 
steadily, fearlessly, and with a certain 
respect for logic seldom displayed by his 
own caste in Europe. Every Indian is 
guaranteed his life, his liberty, his prop- 
erty, and his honor; every man who 
breaks the law is hunted down, every man 
who observes the law is let alone, let him 
do, or say, or believe whatsoever he may. 
As the native universally approves those 
principles when applied, he desists from 
dangerous opposition, and becomes, so 
rapidly that the change is almost scenic, 
a quiet citizen; and the intellectual quali- 
ties of the civilian who has tamed him are 
extolled to the skies. They have done 
very little for him, nevertheless. It is 
the moral qualities which have prevailed, 
and which gave as quick a result to Clive, 
who could speak no word of any native 
tongue, as to the last competition wallah 
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who boasts, perhaps with truth, that he 
could play at a native gaming-table and 
never be known for a white man. The 
problem is, therefore, reduced by this, 
that the Anglo-Indian ruler does not show 
at one and the same time knowledge and 
ignorance, that he rules successfully by 
knowing other things than the inner 
minds of the population, which he is con- 
fessedly so unable to interpret. He is 
simply ignorant, and not a thoroughly in- 
structed man who is also an ignoramus. 
This truth, however, though it renders 
the problem far less unique, and, as it 
were, mysterious, still does not reduce its 
size. The Anglo-Indian ruler lives among 
the people longer than Mr. Hamerton 
lived among Frenchmen, or Mr. Ford 
among Spaniards, or Mr. Finlay among 
Greeks, lives often thirty years, knows 
the language, passes six hours a day in 
conversation with natives, resides among 
them, in fact, and still does not under- 
stand them. Howis that? The true an- 
swer is that all this does not happen in 
the sense the words suggest, that the 
civilian or adventurer does not reside 
among the Indian people at all, but only 
on the spot where the Indian people also 
abide, —a very different thing, There is 
he, and there are they, but they are fenced 
off from each other by an invisible, impal- 
pable, but impassable wall, as rigid and 
as inexplicable as that which divides the 
master from his dog, the worshipping 
coach-dog from the worshipped horse, the 
friendly spaniel from the acquiescent cat. 
The wall is not, as we believe, difference 
of manners, or of habits, or of modes of 
association, for those difficulties have all 
been conquered by officials, travellers, 
missionaries, and others, in places like 
China, where the external difference is so 
much greater. They have, indeed, been 
conquered by individuals even in India 
itself, where many men — especially mis- 
sionaries, who are not feared —do live in 
as friendly and frequent intercourse with 
Indians, as they would with their own 
people at home. The wall is less mate- 
rial than that, and is raised mainly by 
the Indian himself, who, whatever his 
profession, or grade, or occupation, de- 
liberately secludes his mind from the 
European, with a jealous, minute, and 
persistent care, of which probably no man 
not gifted with an insight like that of 
Thackeray could succeed in giving even 
a remote idea. He will talk easily, famil- 
iarly, and if he likes his interlocutor, most 
pleasantly, showing constantly a disposi- 
tion towards humor, playfulness, and even 
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rough jocularity, which, somehow, travel- 
lers never suspect, and, as far as we know, 
have never described in natives of India. 
A woman now and then has perceived it 
among women, and has mentioned it; but, 
so far as we know, no man has recorded 
this, the pleasantest of all the many spe- 
cialities in the native mind,—an inex- 
haustible amount of grave, sweet, easily- 
moved humorousness. But in his most 


facile moments the Indian never unlocks | 


his mind, never puts it to yours, never 
reveals his real thought, never stands 
with his real and whole character con- 
fessed, like the western European. You 
may know a bit of it, the dominant pas- 
sion, the ruling temper, even the reigning 
prejudice, but never the whole of it. After 
the intercourse of years, your Indian 
friend knows you better, perhaps, than 
you know yourself, especially on your 
weaker side; but you only know him as 
you know a character in a second-rate 
novel, that is know as much as the author 
has been able to reveal, but never quite 
the whole. In exceptional cases, quite 
exceptional, you may know as much as you 
know of Hamlet, know so much, that is, 
that you could write a book of reflections 
upon the character; but you will still be 
aware of the supreme puzzle, that you 
know all of Hamlet but Hamlet. This 
seclusion of the mind is universal, runs 
through every grade, exists under any 
intimacy, and is acknowledged by every 
thoughtful European in India about those 
natives upon whom he relies, often justi- 
fiably, with a confidence as profound as 
his reliance upon the most trustworthy of 
his English friends; and we believe, on 
the testimony of one of the few cultivated 
Europeans who ever lived happily with a 
native wife, that it extends to both sexes. 
The why of this mental seclusion, the 
cause which induces a native of India, 
intelligent, inquisitive, and hungry for 
knowledge, not only able to converse, but 
eager to converse, to keep his mind in a 
casket, is the single puzzle of the situation 
which so perplexes the Zzimes and every 
one of the very few Europeans who has so 
far overcome the sense of despair and 
bewilderment always excited by the im- 
mensity of the native problem, as to look 
the perplexity fairly in the face. 

We certainly cannot solve it, though we 
are going to state in all humility a theory 
in which we believe, which, if correct, 
partly explains it, and which will, at least, 
interest the dreamier minds among our 








readers. We doubt if any European ever 
fully realizes how great the mental effect of 
the segregativeness, the separation into 
atoms, of Indian society, continued, as it 
has been, for three thousand unbroken 
years, has actually been. We speak of 
that society as “ divided into castes,” but it 
is, and has always been, divided into far 
more minute divisions or crystals, each in 
a way complete, but each absolutely sepa- 
rated from its neighbor by rules, laws, 
prejudices, ‘traditions, and principles of 
ceremonial purity, which, in the aggre- 
gate, form impassable lines of demarca- 
tion. It is not the European to whom 
the Indian will not reveal himself, but 
mankind, outside a circle usually wonder- 
fully small, and often a single family, 
from whom he mentally retreats. His 
first preoccupation in life is to keep his 
“‘caste,” his separateness, his ceremonial 
purity, from any contact with any other 
equally separate crystal; and in that pre- 
occupation, permanent and all-absorbing 
for thousands of years, he has learned to 
shroud his inner mind, till in revealing it 
he feels as if he were revealing some 
shrine which it is blasphemy to open, as 
if he had earned from Heaven the misfor- 
tune he thinks sure to follow. It is not 
“timidity,” as the Zimes suggests, which 
impels him, but an instinct of segregration, 
created partly by timidity, partly by su- 
perstition, and partly by a kind of mental 
shrinking, the result of ages, during which 
he has been taught, and has fully be- 
lieved, that only in segregration can cere- 
monial purity, and, therefore, the favor of 
the superior powers, and, therefore, 
Heaven, be secured. The words involve 
a contradiction in terms, but if we could 
imagine a Catholic priesthood hereditary 
for two thousand years, yet always trained 
as priests are in a good seminary, we 
should, we fancy, find men with instinc- 
tive mental reserves, reticences, conceal- 
ments, silences, such as Europeans note 
in natives of India, and such as so often 
render even a native opinion on a na- 
tive character or career quite nugatory. 
The crystal can touch the crystal, but 
neither can get rid of the facets which so 
abSolutely prohibit junction. That is 
true, no doubt, of all minds. The loneli- 
ness of each mind is one of the burdens 
huinanity must bear with resignation ; 
but that loneliness has been increased in 
the Indian by the discipline of ages, until 
it is not an incident, but the first essential 
of his character. 
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From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


THE American people are indulging on 
a grand scale in the last of those many 
centennial fétes with which, since the 
great exhibition in Philadelphia, the 
States and localities have been renewing 
the memories of their forefathers’ success- 
ful struggles for independence, and reviv- 
ing the traditions that a bloodier and 
greater war in recent times had to some 
extent rendered less prominent. What- 
ever of importance must be attached to 
the Declaration of Independence, or, 
again, to Burgoyne’s surrender at Sara- 
toga, still the closing scene of that long 
and weary contest, coming as it did with 
such sudden and crushing force on the 
vanquished, and with such unlooked-for 
rapidity to the elated victors, must always 
remain in the eyes of Americans more 
typical of their country’s birth than any 
other of the events of those stirring 
times. 

The difference in the importance which 
is attached to the War of Independence 
in the mind of the American and in that 
of the Englishman is of course immense, 
and naturally so. To the former the spot 
upon which each skirmish was fought is 
sacred ground; while the dearth of excit- 
ing incident in their short national and 
colonial history drives the author and the 
poet with never-ceasing freshness to those 
with us almost forgotten fields for his 
story and his lay. The names and deeds 
of each general have been imprinted on 
the mind of the American from his youth 
up. To claim descent from those legis- 
lators and warriors who were called from 
comparative obscurity to be the founders 
of what must soon be the greatest nation 
upon earth, to the present generation is a 
source of the most pardonable pride. 
Names and traditions that we in England 
have never heard—nay, the names of 
even British soldiers that bled for us in 
that long list of fruitless victories and 
disastrous defeats, and that we have long 
forgotten — still live in the fireside lore of 
every good American’s household. When 
the whole facts of the case are borne in 
mind, and when it is recollected what a 
sorry figure we cut as a nation throughout 
the whole business, there is nothing very 
remarkable perhaps in the oblivion to 
which British literature has consigned 
those ill-starred campaigns. But in these 
days, when every well-informed and sen- 
sible Englishman not only feels no bitter- 
ness connected with that struggle, but 
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sympathizes unreservedly with the mo- 
tives that led the colonists to fight; and 
when the magnitude of the great nation to 
which that war gave birth is considered, 
and the growing significance that in con- 
sequence must attach to the date of its 
entry into the family of nations, it is a little 
singular how insignificant a place the 
events of which we speak and the partici- 
pators in them occupy in the minds of 
even cultivated Englishmen. The almost 
unique perfection of Washington’s career 
and character has, it is true, lifted him 
out of the obscurity that veils the names 
and deeds of his contemporaries. How 
many are there of us, for instance, to 
whom the name of Patrick Henry would 
have any significance? And yet this was 
the man, self-taught, sprung from the 
lower classes, once considered too igno- 
rant and uncouth for a colonial country 
lawyer, who, by a natural eloquence so 
extraordinary of its kind and so remarka- 
ble for its effect that an exact parallel for 
it would be hard to find in history, com- 
pletely crushed out the clinging to the 
mother country that was so strong through 
the southern colonies, then the most 
important portion of the continent. If it 
was the sword of Washington that actu- 
ally severed the bonds of union, it may 
almost be said that it was the voice of 
Henry that caused it to be unsheathed. 
For if the south had not risen Washing- 
ton would most certainly have remained 
at home, for a strong sense of duty only 
drove him to the field, and he owed no 
kind of allegiance to anything but his own 
colony, Virginia. 

The old church in Richmond is still 
pointed out to the visitor where, long after 
all thoughts of peace had been abandoned 
by the more directly persecuted colonies 
a the north, the Assembly of Virginia 
met with scarce a thought but of some 
fresh humble petition to the king and an 
address of sympathy to their sister colo- 
nies. Mr. Henry was the first to take 
the floor, and in less than one hour had 
scattered to the winds the firmly rooted 
traditions of generations, the cherished 
feeling of loyalty that, though shaken 
somewhat, had never for a moment left 
the breasts of his hearers. “Is life so 
dear,” he cried, “or peace so sweet, that 
it must be purchased at the price of chains 
and slavery? I know not what others 
may want, but, as for me, give me liberty 
or give me death!” For several seconds 
after the echo of these his concluding 
words had died away, the native historian 
tells us, there was a silence throughout 
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the house so deep that a pin could have 
been heard to drop, and then the whole 
assembly sprang to their feet with shouts 
of “To arms! to arms!” And from that 
hour Virginia and the south were alien- 
ated forever. In the first Congress at Phil- 
delphia, too, when the representatives of 
colonies that had had but little intercourse 
with one another, and had never before 
contemplated any identity of interests as 
possible, met together as strangers to dis- 
cuss a question the solemnity of which 
might well have awed the coldest, it was 
the clear voice of the tall Virginian that 
first broke the awkward pause that is said 
to have followed the opening of the ses- 
sion. Howe and Burgoyne, Cornwallis, 
Clinton, and the traitor Arnold, Bunker’s 
Hill and Saratoga, Brandywine and York- 
town are all names that, at any rate, have 
a familiar ring to most of us: but how 
many of us have ever had our attention 
drawn to the career, for instance, of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, a college student of New 
Jersey, who, before he was twenty, was 
Washington’s most trusted aide-de-camp 
and adviser, and at thirty had framed and 
drawn out a constitution for the United 
States? The very names of Green, of 
Schuyler, of Putnam, the Lees, anda host 
of others whom a grateful transatlantic 
posterity never wearies of recalling, have 
with us little or no place. The echoing 
hoofs of Tarleton’s troopers, “ whom the 
State militia avoided as they would so 
many wild beasts,” still ring in the legends 
of Virginia and the Carolinas. In the 
rooms of the Historical Society of the 
former State his portrait, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, now hangs, showing a singu- 
larly handsome youth, in the uniform of a 
last century British dragoon, in the act 
of buckling on his sabre, amid the usual 
concomitants of rearing chargers, unlim- 
bered cannon, streaming banners, and a 
background obscured by the smoke of 
battle. Few Englishmen, 1 imagine, 
would be any the wiser if they were told 
that the subject of the painting was Colo- 
nel Tarleton. It would be hard to find in 
our history any other instance of disas- 
trous defeat the memory of which is so 
little fraught with bitterness. The senti- 
ments which made such a war possible — 
strained even in those days of bigotry and 
corruption — are as dead as the lips which 
gave them utterance, while George III., 
whatever may have been his motives, 
must appear, with his servile ministers, 
by the light of modern times, in no other 
aspect but that of an arrogant and stiff- 
necked persecutor who got no more than 
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his deserts. The general impression left 
on the minds of most of us by those short 
sketches of the American contest which 
our historians find space to squeeze in 
between what appeared at the time — and, 
as far as the expenditure of ammunition 
and human lives went, indeed were — far 
more tremendous conflicts, are necessarily 
vague and often erroneous. If we pic- 
ture anything at all, we are naturally apt 
to imagine a few thousand British troops 
struggling against enormous odds, at a 
long distance from home and amid a large 
hostile population, in a wild country, and 
in all the rigors of a fierce climate. It is 
not easy at first sight to realize that our 
soldiers were for a great portion of the 
time enjoying the comforts and the shelter 
of the Atlantic cities, and were admirably 
supplied with every necessary by fleets 
which rode unchallenged along the coast; 
and that it was in more than one instance, 
at any rate, this very comfort of location, 
coupled with that contempt for their ene- 
mies which has so often with our people 
been the forerunner of disaster, that 
caused opportunities to slip by which 
might have altered the whole course of the 
war. 

Our side of the story does not bring 
very vividly before us the enormous diffi- 
culties under which Washington struggled 
—a population of near three millions 
keeping with difficulty an army of a few 
thousand men in the field, and those 
shivering through long winters for want 
of clothes and shelter, and half starving 
upon their own fertile soil for want of 
bread. Sectional jealousies that caused 
States to withdraw their ill-supplied bat- 
talions from the Continental armies upon 
the very eve of battle, to halt their militia 
upon their own borders within sound of 
the very roar of some hard fought field for 
a quibble; the selfishness of provinces, 
too, who when the smoke of battle had 
rolled away from their own homesteads 
betook themselves to the arts of peace, 
indifferent to the troubles of their neigh- 
bors; and the petty conspiracies that at 
one time came near robbing the country of 
that great chief who, alone of all men, 
could have sustained such a tottering fab- 
ric as American independence appeared 
to be in 1777, have all to be remembered. 

Revolutions, too, are inseparably con- 
nected with demagogism and social sub- 
version. There was comparatively little 
of either in the uprising of the American 
colonies. It was commenced and con- 
ducted, both in field and council, by those 
who had always been the natural Icaders 
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of the people —the best born, the best 
educated, the wealthiest, the most re- 
spected. The number of loyalists, it is 
true, was large; but upon the whole they 
were confined rather to distinct localities 
than to any distinct social order. As in 
all great crises, many men of course 
sprang quickly from obscurity to fame, 
both as legislators and warriors —as 
Patrick Henry, for instance, or Nathaniel 
Greene, the hero of the southern campaign 
and the bloody field of Eutaw Springs; 
but as a rule all the prominent names of 
that period belonged to what may be called 
the aristocracy of the colonies. B. 


From The Saturday Review. 
QUEEN ANNE’S SON. 


WHILE the fact of Queen Anne’s de- 
cease is one of the best-known truths of 
history, most people who have passed the 
age of examinations do not remember 
that she had any son at all. Yet Queen 
Anne, or, to be more accurate, the prin- 
cess Anne, was the mother of seventeen 
children, of whom only one survived to 
the age of eleven. This was the little 
Duke of Gloucester. A servant of the 
duke, a Welshman, named Jenkin Lewis, 
wrote a little memoir of the child, which 
is now very rare, or, rather, not to be ob- 
tained at all. Macaulay, “who had seen 
almost everything which related to the 
reign of William III., never mentions it,” 
though Macaulay lived for many years at 
Holly Lodge, near Camden House, where 
the little Duke of Gloucester passed most 
of his limited time in this world. Mr. W. 
J. Loftie has just reprinted Jenkin Lewis’s 
tract, with a brief introduction. The little 
book has a pathetic sort of interest; the 
details of the young duke’s life are quaint 
and amusing, and, as there are but two 
hundred and fifty copies of the volume 
(published by Mr. Stanford), the fresh 
edition is likely soon to become as scarce 
as the old one. As the book cannot come 
into the hands of many readers, we pro- 
pose to give a brief account of the adven- 
tures of “le Trés Puissant Prince,” as 
the child was called when he received the 
Garter in 1695. 

William, Duke of Gloucester, was born 
on the 24th July, 1689. He was a child 
of that stormy year of the Revolution, 
when the princess Anne chose to follow 
her husband and the rising sun rather 
than to go with her father and the declin- 
ing luminary of the house of Stuart. 
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The baby was a very weakly child, and 
most people forecast his early fate. His 
first experiences of life took the shape of 
“convulsion fits,” and “all encouragement 
was offered for any one who could find 
a remedy for convulsion fits.” Though 
these were the days of Dr. Radcliffe, a 
belief in amateur physicians seems to 
have possessed the minds of the royal 
parents. Just as in a fairy tale, when the 
king offers half his kingdom to the per- 
son who will heal his daughter, people 
crowded to court with their private nos- 
trums. “ Among the countrywomen that 
attended, Mrs. Pack, the wife of a Quaker, 
came from Kingston Wick, with a young 
child in her arms of a month old, to speak 
of a remedy which had restored her chil- 
dren.” Prince George chancing to ob- 
serve that the wife of a Quaker was a 
healthy-looking woman, Mrs. Pack was 
appointed to be the prince’s nurse. The 
prince recovered from his fits, the nurse 
it was that died —some years later. On 
this sad occasion the Duke of Gloucester 
displayed his early possession of a royal 
quality. “The queen asked him if he 
was not sorry that his nurse was dead. 
He said ‘No, madam,’ for at that early 
age he had the faculty of forgetting even 
his greatest favorites when out of sight.” 
In this trait Mr. Goldwin Smith will rec- 
ognize the innate rascality and instinctive 
selfishness of princes. The duke, after 
recovering from his convulsive fits, was 
carried, for the country air, to my Lord 
Craven’s house at Kensington Gravel Pits. 
Somewhat later Camden House was taken, 
and the prince was driven out in a coach 
drawn by horses “ which were no larger 
than a good mastiff.” In 1693 he suf- 
fered from an ague; but Dr. Radcliffe 
prescribed the Jesuit’s powder (quinine), 
of which the duke took large quantities 
“most manfully.” His earliest articulate 
words, it is interesting to philologists to 
learn, were monosyllabic radicals, Gig 
and Dy, the latter of which we feel cer- 
tain that many students will connect with 
the Aryan Dyaus. But it appears, on 
Mr. Jenkin Lewis’s evidence, that Dy 
was only short for Mis. Hutchinson’s 
maid. Lewis now observed in the duke 
a truly royal love for horses and drums. 
For the remainder of his eleven years his 
Royal Highness incessantly played at 
soldiers, and displayed a becoming ambi- 
tion and martial temperament. For what 
were princes born but the glorious game 
of war? The little duke could conceive 
of no more noble exercise, and (after a 
brief interval of wishing to be a carpenter 
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or a smith) was drilling his servants’ sons, 
and planning fortifications, and vaporing 
with sword and pistol, all day long. The 
faithful Lewis told him anecdotes of 
Cesar, Alexander, and other martialists, 
and even learned fortification, to win the 
favor of the little duke. But Dr. Prat, 
the boy’s tutor, was jealous, and himself 
took up the study of military engineering, 
“which did not so properly belong to his 
office, or his cloth, and thereby deprived 
another of the opportunity of being em- 
ployed.” This unclerical action of Dr. 
Prat’s chagrined the faithful Jenkin, and 
he withdrew from the life of a court to 
the service of a French merchant in 
Roan, as he spells Rouen. But this is 
anticipating the course of his narrative. 
The little duke’s first guards were 
twenty boys from Kensington, accoutred 
with paper caps and wooden swords. In 
1694 he was breeched, and, being dis- 
pleased with the fit of his garments, or- 
dered his guards “to put the taylor on 
the wooden horse, which stood in the 
presence room, for the punishment of 
offenders, as is used in martial law.” At 
this time his Royal Highness’s toes 


“turned out as naturally as if he had 
really been taught to do so,” a grace 


which charmed all who were acquainted 
with his person. Though active and live- 
ly, he was always ailing, and seems never 
to have been able to go up and down 
stairs without help. At one time he con- 
ceived that he could go nowhere without 
two people to hold him, and he persisted 
in this fancy till his father explained to 
him, and illustrated with cuts, the nature 
and properties of the birch. But this 
seems to have been the only time that 
he was whipped, and his poor little life 
was a happy one enough. The queen 
quarrelled with Princess Anne in a sis- 
terly way, and deprived her of her guard. 
The little duke, who was exercising his 
boy soldiers at Kensington, ventured to 
tell her Majesty “‘that his mamma once 
had guards, but had none now,’ which, it 
was said, surprised the queen a good 
.deal.” The king gave the boys twenty 
guineas ; and, sad to tell, these Prztorians 
waxed wanton. ‘“ They were very rude, 
presuming upon their being soldiers; and 
would challenge men, and fall on many 
people as they came to and from Ken- 
sington to London, which caused many 
complaints.” Such are the defects of the 
military character and the dangers of a 
standing army. At that time the “ Scots 
Dragoons” were reviewed by the king in 
Hyde Park. “ They were as good troops,” 





says Jenkin, “as ever I saw; with caps, 
and fuzees, and great basket-hilted swords, 
very long.” The duke observed these 
swords with interest, and commanded his 
cutler to make him a claymore, with which 
he would “swagger about the presence 
room.” With these martial tastes the 
little duke combined an unaffected aver- 
sion to the exercises of religion, which, 
says Bishop Burnet, “he understood be- 
yond imagination;” nor could he be 
induced to attend family prayers. The 
Church, therefore, lost less than the army, 
it may be, by his death. His memory 
was good, but he mainly used it in learn- 
ing the terms of war by land and sea. 
He even thought out a very notable strat- 
agem whereby to disconcert boarders in 
a naval battle. ‘ When we are at sea,” 
he would observe, “I will cannonade my 
enemies and then lie by; so make them 
believe they may board us. I will send a 
boy up to the topmasts to let fall from 
thence a bag of pease, that when the 
enemy come to board us they will fall 
down by means of the ease, and I and 
my men will rush from the corners of the 
ship and cut them to pieces.” In this 
young general’s opinion, the countries 
which a British commander should aim at 
subduing are France, Hungary, and Tur- 
key. Had he lived, he meant to conquer 
them in detail, nor has the feat yet been 
accomplished by the forces of the house 
of Hanover, now happily settled on the 
throne which the young duke did not sur- 
vive to occupy. When invested with the 
Garter he said, “ Lewis, if I fight any 
more battles, I will give harder blows 
now than ever.” And he really thought, 
by being knight of the Garter, he ought 
to become braver and stouter than here- 
tofore. 

But, alas! the “Trés haut, Trés Puis- 
sant, et Trés I}lustre Prince, Guillaume,” 
grew no stouter. The ceremonial of his 
eleventh birthday, July 24, 1700, left him 
“fatigu’d and indispos’d.” On the 26th 
he was hot and feverish. They bled and 
blistered the child, and he died in a delir- 
ium on the 3oth of July. His funeral 
was stately, and was attended by Burnet, 
Bishop of Salisbury, his tutor-in-chief. 
It had been arranged that Burnet, while 
acting as tutor, should spend no less than 
ten days yearly in his diocese. “ Such,” 
says Mr. Loftie, “were the notions prev- 
alent at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century as to the duties of the episcopal 
office.” Burnet could return to them 
now. He had read the Psalms, Proverbs, 
and Gospels to this careless little prince, 
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and had for two years conversed with him 
about geography, and “the forms of gov- 
ernment in every country, with the inter- 
ests and trade of that country, and what 
was both good and bad in it.... The 
last thing | explained to him was the 
Gothic constitution, and the beneficiary 
and feudal laws.” Possibly all that learn- 
ing wearied the child, yet he seems to 
have preserved his lively spirit to the end. 
He made his little rots, which the faith- 
ful Jenkin quotes, and appears to have 
been a sturdy young prince in his mental 
habit, though weak of body. It is pleas- 
ant to read of his brief life, “an endless 
imitation” of the ways of kings. A 
harmless, bloodless soldier; a despot, 
who only scolded his maids; a_ child, 
dwelling always in fantasy, and rehears- 
ing for the great comedy in which he was 
never to play, his story is more touching, 
we think, than fictitious romances about 
the deaths of precocious infants. Mr. 
Loftie’s little volume is one that Thack- 
eray would have delighted in; it is like a 
royal version of Dr. John Brown’s “ Pet 
Marjory,” and we almost regret that, as 
at present published, the book can reach 
so few people. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
EPISTOLARY CURIOSITIES. 


VERY curious specimens of the episto- 
lary art are daily consigned to the edito- 
rial basket; now and again one escapes 
into print. An unflattering notice of a 
musical performance in a London paper 
elicited a long letter from the offended 
violinist, in which he asserted that the 
critic was not present at the entertain- 
ment, and announced his desire to have it 
generally known “that I look upon all 
critics who praise me, as men of intelli- 
gence, and worthy of the greatest respect ; 
and | look upon those rare ones who dis- 
praise me as having a screw loose in their 
cerebral development. In conclusion, I 
consider that if the person who wrote the 
notice was present at the performance, he 
is only worthy to be an inmate of a home 
for idiots ; and if he was not present, he 
is a mean, unmanly cur, and should get 
seven years’ hard labor. However, I 
have not the least doubt but that I will be 
gaining the applause of admiring thou- 
sands when the poor fellow is gettin 
worm-eaten in an unknown and contempti- 
ble grave. — Yours obliged, PAGANINI 
REDIVIvuUs.” 
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A thief thus wrote to the editor of the 
WVew York Tribune: “ Str, — Please ad- 
vise your readers always to leave their 
names and addresses in their pocket- 
books. It frequently happens in our busi- 
ness that we come into possession of 
portemonnaies containing private papers 
and photographs, which we would gladly 
return; but we have no means of doing 
so. It is dangerous to carry them about, 
so we are forced to destroy them. I re- 
member an instance when I met with 
serious trouble because I could not make 
up my mind to destroy a picture of a 
baby, which I had found in the pocket- 
book of a gentleman, which came into my 
hands in the way of business in the Third 
Avenue Road. I had lost a baby myself 
the year before, of the same age as this 
one, and would have given all | had for 
such a picture. There was no name in 
the pocket-book, and no way of finding 
out who was the owner; so, like a fool, I 
advertised it, and got shadowed by the 
police. Tell your readers to give us a 


fair show to be decent, and always leave 

their addresses in their pocket-books. We 
want to live and let live. — Yours truly, 
“A PICKPOCKET.” 

There was some reason in the light- 


fingered one’s request, which is more than 
can be said for that of the autograph- 
hunter begging a well-known journalist’s 
autograph for his album, with: “If you 
deem the request unwarranted on my 
part, pray pardon me; but at the same 
time, send the refusal in your own hand- 
writing, and with your own signature, that 
I may know the refusal is authentic.” 
His impudence deserved as scant cour- 
tesy as that yielded by Dickens to an Ox- 
ford undergraduate, whose communica- 
tion running: ‘Sir, — Understanding 
that you insert Rhymes in your serial, I 
send you some;” was answered: “ Sir, — 
We do not insert Rhymes without Rea- 
son.” 

The world has been reproached with 
knowing nothing of its greatest benefac- 
tors. The charge is too widely drawn; 
but we must in part admit it, feeling as- 
sured that not one of our readers could 
tell the name of the inventive genius who 
wrote to a London editor: 

“ Sir, — The subject is a motive power, 
regulated by a law of nature, capable of 
putting into motion the most cumbrous 
machinery, unintermitting in its action 
day and night, and free from any cost 
from one year’s end to another, its power 
unlimited. It is estimated to save the 
government two hundred thousand pounds 
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per annum in fuel alone, and to reduce the 
price of coals a hundred per cent., cheap- 
ening all manufacturing produce also.” 

Getting our coals for nothing would be 
a consummation devoutly to be wished, 
indeed ; but we fear our inventive genius 
credits himself with an impossible achiev- 
ment; like the actress who signed her- 
self, “ Respectfully yours, Miss St. George 
Hussey, #ée Mrs. Hussey.” 

Ladies looking for sons-in-law, rarely 
make their approaches so openly as the 
Canadian dame who wrote to a newly 
settled eligible: “DEAR Mr. B » Be 
Mrs. Wigton, wish you would call on my 
daughter Amelia; she is very amusing, 
and is a regular young flirt. She can sing 
like a humming-bird ; and her papa can 
play on the fiddle nicely; and we might 
have a rare old ho-down; and then we 
will have an oister supper. Amelia is 
highly educated; she can dance like a 
grasshopper looking for grubs, and she 
can make beautiful bread; it just tastes 
like hunny bees’ bread ; and for pumpkin 
pies she can’t be beat. In fact, she is 
head of all the F girls, and will make 
a good wife for any man. Yours truly, 


Mrs. WIGTON. — Bring your brother.” 
In cases where it is quite unnecessary 


that mothers should trouble themselves 
in urging things forward, the expression 
of devotion and undying love is not un- 
frequently half-comic in its exaggeration. 
Here is the outburst of a Californian 
lover. “Jf,” wrote the latter to the ob- 
ject of his affections —“If one atom of 
the deep, deep love I feel for you is scat- 
tered throughout the world, I could stake 
my life it will fill, if allowed to do so, the 
entire human race, and thence will derive 
the word commonly used as love. Good- 
bye, my dearest dear. Yours till death, 
and beyond it and eternity.” By-and-by 
he was sued for breach of promise; and 
asked what he meant by such language, 
replied: “Oh, I couldn’t reasonably be 
expected to explain such stuff.” No ex- 
planation was needed in the case of the 
faithless swain, who abruptly ended a ten 
years’ courtship with: “ DEAR Miss, —1 
write these few lines to say that I don’t 
think you and me should agree if we was to 
come together. I am generously inclined, 
and you are the other way, so | beg to be 
excused.” She would of excuse him; 
and he had to pay for his default; a fate 
that befell another fickle gentleman, who 
took his leave after a tiff, complaining 
that the lady had put him down so that 
he could not come up again, and patheti- 
cally concluding : — 
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So from you I must part ; 

I make the sacrifice from my heart. 
So farewell, Miss Bell ; 

Alone I'll dwell. 


An Englishman of note wrote to a Mo- 
hammedan official for some statistics of 
the city in which he lived, and was thus 
politely rebuked for his inquisitiveness : 
“* My ILLUSTRIOUS FRIEND AND JOY OF 
MY LIVER, — The thing you ask of me is 
both difficult and useless. Although I 
have passed all my days in this place, I 
have neither counted the houses, nor have 
I inquired into the number of inhabitants ; 
and as to what one person loads on his 
mules, and the other stows away in the 
bottom of his ship, this is no business of 
mine. But above all, as to the previous 
history of this city, heaven only knows 
the amount of dirt and confusion that the 
infidels may have eaten before the coming 
of the sword of Islam. It were unprofit- 
able for us to inquire into it. O my soul! 
O my lamb! seek not after things which 
concern thee not. Thou comest unto us, 
and we welcome thee; go in peace!” 

A very different style was adopted by the 
manager of one of the great Indian rail- 
ways in addressing a European subordi- 
nate given to indulge in needlessly strong 
language. ‘ DEAR SIR,” wrote he, “itis 
with extreme regret that I have to bring 
to your notice that I observed very un- 
professional conduct on your part this 
morning when making a trial trip. I al- 
lude to the abusive language you used to 
the drivers and others. This I consider 
an unwarrantable assumption of my duties 
and functions, and I may say rights and 
privileges. Should you wish to abuse any 
of our employés, I think it will be best in 
future to do so in regular form, and I beg 
to point out what | consider this to be. 
You will please submit to me in writing 
the form of oath you wish to use; when, 
if it meets my approval, I shall at once 
sanction it; but if not, I shall refer the 
same to the Directors; and in the course 
of a few weeks, their decision will be 
known. Perhaps, to save time, it might 
be as well for you to submit a list of ex- 
»pletives generally in use by you, and I can 
then at once refer those to which J object 
to the Directors for their decision. But, 
pending that, you will please to under- 
stand that all cursing and swearing at 
drivers and others engaged on the traffic 
arrangements in which you may wish to 
indulge must be done in writing, and 
through me. By adopting this course you 
will perceive how much responsibility you 
will save yourself, and how very much 
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the business of the Company will be ex- 
pedited, and its interests promoted.” 
Prominent members of the theatrical 
profession are too accustomed to receive 
extraordinary epistles from utter stran- 
ar to take much note of them; but we 
oubt if any actor ever had a funnier 
offer made to him than was once made to 
the elder Booth. Here it is: “WEST 
HousE SCHOOL, PROSPECT, N. Y., De- 
cember the eighth, 1818. — Mr. EDWARD 
BootH. — DEAR SUR AND FREND: 
Heering that you was going to come to 
Utica to perform in a play called Hamiit, 
I wouid like to say that us boys is gitting 
up a Exhibition for the benefit of the dis- 
eased soldiers and their widows and 
orphans, and would like to engage you too 
take the leading part. I have talked it 
up with the boys, and we will do the 
squire thing with you, and I am arterised 
to make you the following offer. We will 
come down after you with a good convey- 
ance, and will give you at the rate of Ten 
Dollars per day and board, and shall want 
you about one weak. If you think it 


nessary, you can have one or two of our 
best wimmen actors come up with you; 
but we can’t pay them over three dollars 
a day and feed. You know how that is 


yourself, this kind of bisuness is awful 
uncertain. You can have some fun out 
of it a hunting dear and foxes around 
Flamsburgs and Ed. Wilksuns. Please 
let me know as soon as you can. Yours 
truly, JAMES SWEET. P. Scrip.— If you 
come callating to hunt, get Frank Meyer’s 
hound. She is a good one.” 

Our last example of epistolary curiosi- 
ties came to its astonished recipient in a 
barrel of American apples bought in the 
Birmingham market, and ran thus: “Zo 
the Reader, — Just for fun I thought I 
would write this note to tell you these 
apples were raised in Chester, New Hamp- 
shire, U.S.A. They were taken from our 
place two miles to the depot, and sold for 
one dollar per barrel. I can only wonder 
who may read this; whether it be in 
America or Europe this may go to, some 
palace, or perhaps some place far infe- 
rior. They may be destroyed by fire or 
water, or perhaps stolen. However, see- 
ing I have wondered so much, I would 
like to have you write me. I am a young 
school-teacher, age about twenty. I live 
inthe country. I have graduated from 
the High School. I should like a good 
position as teacher, writer for magazine, 
or a chance to attend some school, so as I 
could pay my way. Wishing you happi- 
ness, 1 am, HARRY M. WARREN.” 
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The surprised recipient of the simple 
letter learned one thing from it that inter- 
ested him—namely, that the barrel of 
apples for which he paid fifteen shillings, 
cost the importers, freightage and all, just 
seven shillings and twopence; so that 
there must be more unprofitable things to 
trade in than apples. 


. From The Popular Science Review. 
ON THE RETREAT OF THE EUROPEAN 
GLACIERS. 


BY PROFESSOR C. DUFOUR.* 


In 1870, when M. F. A. Forel and my- 
self were on the Rhone glacier, we mapped 
the front of the glacier. I have since 
repeatedly communicated to the Society 
the results of fresh measurements which 
have been made there, and which, year by 
year, have shown that this glacier was 
undergoing a considerable diminution, so 
that, in 1879, it had gone beyond all pre- 
vious limits, so far as the memory of the 
inhabitants of the country could go back. 
This retreat, which commenced about 
1855 or 1856, is not peculiar tothe Rhone 
glacier; it is a general phenomenon 
throughout the chain of the Alps, al- 
though it did not commence everywhere at 
the same time, some glaciers were ad- 
vancing when others were decreasing. 
But at present it may be said that the 
retrograde movement has become the rule 
in all the Alpine regions. 

In 1878, at the Scientific Congress in 
Paris, I had the opportunity of convers- 
ing on this subject with several French 
savants, and learned from them that the 
glaciers of the Pyrenees were in the same 
case; all of them had diminished, and 
some had actually disappeared. It then 
became an interesting point to ascertain 
whether the other European glaciers, 
those of the Caucasus and of Scandinavia, 
presented the same phenomenon. With 
this purpose in view, I applied, with re- 
gard to the former, to M. Wild, the direc- 
tor of the Central Physical Observatory of 
Russia, and with regard to the latter, toa 
Swede, M. Nystrém. These two gentle- 
men were kind enough to obtain the in- 
formation that I asked for, and from their 
investigations it appeared that these 
groups of glaciers had diminished in the 
same way as those of the Alps and Pyre- 
nees. In the Caucasus the retreat com- 


* From the Bulletin de la Soctéts Vaudoise des 
Sciences Naturelles, Series 2, vol. xvii., pp. 422-425. 
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menced, as in the case of the Rhone gla- 
cier,in 1855 or 1856. In Scandinavia, it 
appeared to have varied from one glacier 
to another, but it has now become general. 
M. Nystrém was so kind as to consult the 
illustrious Swedish traveller, M. Norden- 
skidld, upon this subject, who told him 
that the glaciers of Spitzbergen had un- 
dergone a similar diminution during the 
last few years. 

In August, 1880, I laid a communication 
on this subject before the Scientific Con- 
gress at Rheims. In the discussion 
which arose upon the matter, several peo- 
ple cited facts in support of those which 
I had pointed out; and one of those who 
took part in the debate, and who had been 
several times to Greenland, had observed 
that the glaciers of that country had also 
retreated considerably. 

It would be interesting to know what 
has been the condition of the Asiatic and 
American glaciers, and of those of the 
southern hemisphere, during the same pe- 
riods. But in any case the retreat of the 


four great European groups.of glaciers, 
those of the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Cauca- 
sus, and Scandinavia, as well as those of 
Greenland and Spitzbergen, is a fact of 
great importance in physical geography, 


since it involves all those of the northern 
hemisphere over an extent of 100° of lon- 
gitude. It is well worth while to pay at- 
tention to it, and to watch the progress of 
the phenomenon. 

It is perhaps difficult at the moment to 
indicate the cause of this retreat, for, from 
the meteorological point of view, the last 
few years have not been very different 
from those which preceded them. More- 
over, the advance or the retreat of a gla- 
cier depends upon several factors; first 
of all, upon the heat and humidity of the 
summer, and then upon the frequency and 
intensity of warm winds. As regards 
heat and wind, the consequences are indi- 
rect, but they are less so with respect to 
humidity. In fact, as M. Forel and I 
have shown by experiments made in 1870 
upon the Rhone glacier, the aqueous va- 
por of the atmosphere condenses upon 
the ice, as it condenses in winter upon, 
the glass windows of our rooms, and this 
water of condensation considerably aug- 
ments the volume of the water that issues 
from the glacier; now this condensation 
is accompanied by an evolution of latent 
heat, which contributes greatly to the 
melting of the ice. But the extent of a 
glacier depends not only upon the forces 
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which tend to destroy it, but also upon 
those which tend to form it, that is to say, 
upon the accumulation of snow in the 
basin of reception which is the origin of 
the glacier. These snows, which by de- 
grees become converted into ice, are in 
considerable quantities, and represent 
the falls which have taken place during 
several years. This mass moves slowly, 
and it is not until the lapse of a great 
many years that the ice’ thus formed ar- 
rives at the bottom of the glacier, where 
it melts. All this ice, therefore, repre- 
sents the sum of the meteorological ac- 
tions that have taken place during a very 
long period of time, perhaps more than a 
century. 

It would, therefore, be a mistake to 
seek in the last few years alone the cause 
of that retreat of the glaciers which we 
can now demonstrate. This would, no 
doubt, be the right course if the retreat 
were caused solely by a more rapid melt- 
ing, but it is quite otherwise if this cause 
ascends to the very origin of the glacier. 
Now the latter is probably the case, for 
meteorological observations do not reveal 
to us any notable difference between the 
last quarter of a century and a preceding 
period. This is why the investigation of 
the great retreat of the glaciers that we 
now witness, must not be neglected ; it is 
right to watch and trace it to the end in 
all those countries where it has been 
demonstrated ; and the cause of this re- 
treat, if we succeed in ascertaining it, will 
be an important factor among those which 
engage our attention in the study of the 
physics of the globe. 

ow, with regard to most glaciers, it is 
not difficult to appreciate the amount of 
the retreat. It is only necessary to draw 
a map of the lower extremity, as I have 
done several times with M. Forel in the 
case of the Rhone glacier ; and in a ques- 
tion of this kind, with an element so vari- 
able as a glacier, it is not necessary to 
determine the position of each point with- 
in a centimetre ortwo. Upon the moraine 
in front of the glacier we have established 
two fixed points, by means of two stakes 
firmly driven into the ground down to the 
level of its surface; thence, with a small 
sextant, we determine the position of the 
most important points of the front of the 
glacier, which enables us to map it, and 
to see readily for each region of the 
glacier the amount of the retreat from 
year to year. 





